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Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 


Provides a Superior Insurance policy to our group 
Gives employment to 500 Race men and women 
Furnishes modern office facilities to our profes 


sional and business groups 
Home Offices: 527-29 N. 2nd St 
Richmond, Va 


Operating in State of Virginia and 
District of Columbia 





Morehouse College 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity 
School 


A* institution famous within recent years 
4 AXior its emphasis on all sides of manly de- 
velopment the only nstitution in the far 
South devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
Debating, Y.M.C.A., 


athletics, all live features. 


northe rn universities. 


tion addres 


JOHN HOPE, Presiven1 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxvil lenn 

Earnest student body Reasonable expense. 

Wholesome intellectual and moral atmosphere. 

Healthful location and surroundings. 

Strong Departments of Science and Education. 

Well trained and efficient faculty 

Recognized as standard college by State Board of 
Education 

Active in athletics, debate, Christian Association 
work, etc 

Students enter the first ten days of each term 

Fall term opens Wednesday, September 17, 1924 

Courses: college, academy, sub-academy, music, 
home economics, and nurse training 


For omplete information address 


Phe President. Knoxville College. Knoxville, Tem 











Virgina Union University 
ts now a Class A College 
Excellent courses are offered in Col- 
lege as well as in 1 heology and in High 
School work. 
The summer session is for college 
students only. 


For full information address the President at 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 

For further information, address 


The President, Atlanta University 
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Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by 
GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 





J. Srantey Durkee, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., 


President 


Emmett J. Scort, A.M., LL.D., 


Secretary-Treasurer 








Collegiate and Professtonal Schools 


\ll departments of this great institution are 
»n a strictly collegiate basis. The University 
fers courses in the Schools of Architecture; 
beral Arts; Commerce and Finance; Civil, 
lectrical and Mechanical Engineering; 
jucation; Languages; Library Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacv: 
Music;¢Art; Household Economics; Public 
Health ‘and Hygiene; the Sciences; The 
logy 
Students may enter for collegiate work 
at the beginning of any quarter 


REGISTRATION 
Fall Quarter September 26 and 27, 1924 


Winter Quarter January 3, 1925 
Spring Quarter March 14, 1925 
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For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Washingtcn, D. C. 


Howard University 
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PPORTUNITY be- 
gins its third year. 


We Begin A 


New Year 


During the two years of its existence its friends 
have grown. It has tried to assemble in_ its 
columns the best minds this country will yield in 
its dispassionate assault upon the traditional errors 
of our tangled relations, in its equally dispassionate 
quest for truth, and in its revelation of the neg- 
lected aspects of Negro life. Its policy has been 
one of intelligent discussion rather than fireworks; 
of calm analysis rather than tears. The race has 
been spared the morbid spectacle of eternal cruci- 
fixion on a billboard; it has capitulated to no 
wrong, or vanity, or arrogance. Its shibboleth has 
been facts,—facts useful, incisive, stimulating. 
These carry their own light. A professor in one 
of the universities of the South writes: 


“T am a South Carolinian—a state in which 
your race outnumbers mine. . . I may reasonably 
claim to be well acquainted with the “race prob- 
lem,” even if sometimes somewhat prejudiced. . . . 
I cannot miss the opportunity of congratulating 
Opportunity upon the dignity of the leadership it 
exercises. Evil can only be overcome with good! 
I read your publication thoughtfully; it sometimes 
crosses my ideas violently, as you might expect. 
But rarely do you offend my skin, though white 
and South Carolinian, still more rarely my heart, 
which I trust is fair. Such is the effect of your 
uniform courtesy and charity, qualities of your mind 
and heart much needed everywhere. . . .” 

And a Northern Negro generally classified as 
a “radical” writes: 

“It doesn’t harp on one string. It has no pre- 
judices in favor of a cure-all for the ills of black 
humanity. The knowledge of its writers and the 
scope of its interests are equally wide. It doesn’t 
brag, bluff or bluster. . . it is an education in it- 
self.” 

These two, we are accustomed to think, are the 
extreme poles of opinion on the race question. 

OPPORTUNITY believes that it is possible 
to make the problems of Negro life intelligible by 
making them clear; to make Negro life interesting 
even for those who lack that a priori sympathy for 
the under-dog, thru the charm and vitality of 
the emerging group of Negro writers. If there 


is a resolution to be made for the year 1925 it 
would be this: to create more light with no more 
heat than is necessary for warmth. 
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The Urban League 
Conference 

live together.” A sociologist and a university 
professor, addressing the delegates to the Urban 
League Conference led thru a dispassionate arraign- 
ment of the racial melange to this simple but 
eminently practical formula. 

Whether the leading theme under discussion con- 
cerned the industrial efficiency of Negro workers, 
the coordination of technical operations for 
economy, the selection and utilization of board 
members, the migration, the continued human waste 
in the high death rate, the breaking down of tradi- 
tional barriers in industry or the working out of a 
useful industrial program, there always remained 
that perplexing residuum of difficulty,—the still 
unexplored universe of personal relations. It was 
approached in that favorite quotation of L. 
Hollingsworth Wood, the President of the or- 
ganization: “A man may travel over the earth and 
sow it thick with friendships.” It was apparent 
in the assertion of Eugene Kinckle Jones, the 
Executive Secretary, that the industrial welfare of 
Negroes has as its most formidable obstruction, 
not so much the incapacity of Negroes themselves 
to reach the standards of acceptance, but those im- 
ponderable features of the racial situation which 
are our heritage,—attitudes hostile, indifferent, too 
sentimentally indulgent, qualified by fear or lack of 
confidence, restricted by the grip of false beliefs. 

The ideal of the movement is still expressible 
thru the motto adopted fifteen years ago: “Not 
Alms but Opportunity.”” The method of the 
organization is demonstration, and it is with this 
feature of the program that the 175 trained Negro 
social workers are engaged. 

Is the death rate among Negroes based upon 
some inherent weakness? Give them a chance! In 
a section of New York City the infant mortality 
rate in 1915 is 314 per thousand while the rate 
for whites is 96. There is overcrowding; the circle 
of Negro life swings innocently free of the benefits 
of public agencies,—they are “green’’ and timid. 
A campaign among the social agencies is organized. 
A good job for the parent, instruction, isolation of 
the advanced contagious cases and treatment, and in 
four years the rate drops to 151 and one year 
later it is lower than the rate for whites in the 
same district. 

Can Negroes suceed in industry? Give 
them the chance! John Clark in Pittsburgh 


HE most important 
thing is to learn to 
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plants them in the steel industry, and with a corps 
of personnel experts becomes the shock absorber 
thru a wild period of orientation and selection. Now 
32 per cent of the workers in 23 steel plants are 
Negroes. The problem changes complexion. It is 
no longer that of getting them in but the problem 
of those industrial habits which reflect in “turn- 
over” figures, not merely in Pittsburgh, but in all 
northern cities. A National Industrial Bureau is 
launched. Turnover, distribution, unemployment, 
labor organization troubles are its work. 


Does the increase in Negro population mean that 
a riot will follow? It might. But there is not 
one of the disastrous social disturbances that could 
not have been prevented. Eugene Kinckle Jones 
points to Detroit, which by all the logic urged in 
explanation of the inevitable dangers of sudden 
contacts, should have followed East St. Louis. 
The tentacles of a soundly workable plan there 
however, kept relations in balance until these float- 
ing particles of diverse humanity settled into the 
habit of calm. This is the work of the organiza- 
tion and these were the questions with which it 
was concerned. 

The problems of social adjustment among Ne- 
groes are not so very different from those of the 
rest of the population and, as one speaker pointed 
out, many of them are simply complicated by being 
called racial. But the elusive element which con- 
founds hope and lends its cunning to obstruct nor- 
mal advance is isolation,—an isolation in thot, sym- 
pathies and practice. Against this abstraction 
which encompasses every material program ad- 
vanced, the forces of the Urban League are di- 
rected, and the emphasis of the Conference made 
it plain that upon the further linking of separate 
racial aims and interests it pins its hope. 


“@he Donor of the Contest Prizes 


T IS appropriate now to announce the donor 

of the prizes to be awarded in Opportunity’s 
Literary Contest as Mrs. Henry G. Leach, a 
member of the Board of the National Urban 
League, and a long, thorough sympathizer with 
the struggles of Negroes for social as well as 
artistic status. There is a calm deliberateness 
about this gift which is pleasing. It is not the 
casual patronage of a person of means; it lacks, 
triumphantly, the fragile speculation of a stone 
cast into the darkness. It is based upon a con- 
viction of the capacity of this group, with which 
and in the interest of which she has been work- 
ing, for self-expression, and upon a keen apprecia- 
tion of cultural values. The lineage of Mrs. 
Leach has inclined her to a certain attitude of 
faith in the essential humanness of all man- 
kind: she is a Quaker. But it has been the refine- 
ment of her own personal idealism which has car- 
ried her into leadership in the League of Wo- 
men Voters, the Society of Friends, the Women’s 








International League and into an appreciation 
of the spiritual qualities of all peoples. Her 
literary interests are expressed in the connection of 
the family with the Forum of which Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach is the editor and which within a 
brief period, he has succeeded in carrying to a 
point of excellence and influence which this maga- 
zine had never before enjoyed. 

The faith thus made concretely manifest in the 
latent creative qualities of our Negro writers, we 
have warrant for believing, will not be shaken. 


Panorama HERE have they gone, the 

eternal verities of yesteryear? 
When slavery was an accepted institution and con- 
sidered the natural status of Negroes there were 
scientists who with an assurance unsurpassed even 
today could establish by their researches and ex- 
periments proof that slavery was the natural status 
of Negroes. One of the very first of the American 
Anthropologists following Gobineau was Dr. Nott 
of Mobile, Alabama. It was he who simulated the 
Negro to the Orang-Outang and discovered the 
separate species to which he belonged. Dr. Cart- 
wright of New Orleans, one of the most prolific 
writers of his period on scientific subjects and an 
accepted authority on Ethnology discovered among 
other things such distinctive characteristics of the 
“prognathous race” as Cachexia Africana (dirt eat- 
ing) and Dysesthaesia Etheopica, an “hebetude of 
mind and insensibility of body growing out of eth- 
nical elements peculiar to the prognathous race.”” In 
support of the status of slavery he “established the 
fact” that the will of the Negro is too weak to 
command his muscles... that he is “like an 
animal in hibernation who requires the stronger 
will of the white man to move him from his 
vegito-animal existence in the wilderness . . . his 
muscles not being exercised respiration is imperfect 
and blood imperfectly vitalized, torpidity of body 
and mind resulting thereupon which disappears un- 
der bodily labor, for the expanding of the lungs 
vitalizes the blood. On the other hand he found 
that “the white man has an exaggerated will— 
more than he has use for,—for it frequently drives 
his muscles beyond their physical capacity for en- 
durance.”” In support of this it was demonstrated 
by an instrument called the spirometer that the 
Negro consumes less oxygen than the white man. 
Just as the owl is slowest of birds because it in- 
hales less oxygen and the herring the slowest of 
fish because it has smaller gills, so the Negro by 
nature is slower than the white because he con- 
sumes less oxygen. Sickness in Negroes could thus 
be cured by lashing. For since most of their dis- 
eases were a result of deficient respiratory action 
the process known as “blistering the nape of the 
neck’’"—whipping of the lung to increase action 
by the “application of blisters over the origin of the 
respiratory nerves,” was regarded as an expedient 
remedy. 
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During slavery the death-rate among Negroes 
from tuberculosis was lower than that of whites. 
This fact proved them nearer to the brute, just 
as today their higher death-rate is proof of back- 
wardness. Tuberculosis, it was maintained “is 
par excellence a disease of the sanguinous tempera- 
ment, fair complexion, red or flaxen hair, blue 
eyes, larger blood vessels and bony encasement, too 
small to admit the full and free expansion of the 
lungs.” To this finding no less a personage than 
Thomas Jefferson, father of Democracy subscribed. 
The remedy was just as primitive. It consisted 
then of blood letting, where today it is held that 
a tubercular patient needs all the blood he can 
get. 

But the most interesting specimen preserved, the 
parent of the present day arguments supporting the 
theory of the Negro’s uneducability, put forth by 
Mayo, Trabue, Tredgold, Ferguson, Cattell, Brig- 
ham, Hall, and others, concerned the shape of the 
Negro’s head. It was Camper who first advanced 
the theory that an increase in the facial angle may 
be taken as a sign of superior intelligence. The 
students of the Negro of that period found grounds 
for arguing that an attempt to educate the Negre 
would outrage Nature in that the elevation of his 
brow would destroy his center of gravity and pre- 
vent him from walking upright. In the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica issued in 1884, Dr. Keene dis- 
cusses the subject of Anthropology. He notes that 
the frontal sutures in the Negro close earlier than 
in other races. This observation has been followed 
by similar observations of Filippo Manetta, Dr. 
Mayo, who is inevitably quoted in discussions of 
Negro mentality, Tyler, the ethnologist, and even 
the venerable Dr. G. Stanley Hall and others, 
that the brain of the Negro child ceases to function 
around the age of twelve. Putting aside the sta- 
tistics of Negro High School and college graduates, 
it is of little importance to these students even 
that other studies out to prove some different 
deficiency unwittingly contradict this. For example, 
S. M. Merrick of the University of South Caro- 
lina while proving that 75 colored boys from two 
small and below standard Negro schools referred 
to as colleges, failed in his tests to equal the per- 
formance of 75 white students from the University 
of South Carolina, let slip that for the age sixteen, 
four years beyond the period at which the sutures 
close, the Negro boys actually surpassed the whites 
in all the tests. Dr. Pyle in a study of 408 Negro 
children in the schools of Missouri, found while 
proving that the colored children were two-thirds 
as capable as the whites, that the difference dim- 
inished with increasing age. We might summarize 
a few more of these proofs which parade as the 
scientific studies of the Negro, untenable and 
irrational, interesting only as curios and as history 
but which nevertheless lie at the roots of an ob- 
noxious heritage, influencing the judgments and 
establishing the preconceptions for most of our 
present day students: 


The cerebrum (or anterior portion of the brain) is 
the center or seat of the organism of intellectual nature 

- in proportion to its size relatively to the cerebellum 
(center of instincts) is their mental capacity. To edu- 
cate the Negro would destroy the physical harmony 
between the Negro head and the Negro body and in- 
stead of a black white man, would render him in- 
capable of locomotion or upright position, or if up- 
right, as if they had cut off his head. 

Negro features are capable of expressing all his wants, 
likes and dislikes, but the black skin, fiat shapeless fea- 
tures, are incapable of expressing the high qualities of 
the Caucasian. The Negro’s hand is incompatible with 
delicate touch and manipulation because the sense of 
touch spreads over the surface and envelopes the entire 
person. Therefore we may expect no surgeons, artists or 
skilled artisans among them. 

No northern or European physician can successfully treat 
a colored person in view of the fact of the racial differ- 
ence existing between the two races and the consequent 
difference in results from medical treatment, the Negro 
yielding less readily to such treatment than the white 
man. 

The embryo Caucasion foetus passes through all the 
forms of an innumerable number of lower gradiolas be- 
fore reaching specific development. At a certain stage there 
is a cranial manifestation of Negro, then aboriginal 
American, then Malay, Mongolian, and finally the 
broad and oval perfection of the superior Caucasian. 

The Negro brain is small and longitudinal. This ap- 
proximates the Simiadae and other animals. 

_The Negro has larger portions of nervous matter in 
his eyes .. . therefore there is no near sightedness in a 
typical Negro. 

Twenty years from now our Hoffmans, Brig- 
hams, Trabues, Mayos, Fergusons, Tredgolds, 
Odums, Beans, Cattells, Stoddards, Grants, Joseys 
and McDougalds will sound as ridiculous. And as 
a test of this prophecy we challenge a reading even 
now of Dr. Odum’s “Social and Mental Traits of 
American Negroes” and Dr. Hoftman’s “Race 
Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro.” 





The Art Of CURIOUS quality 
Winold Reiss of African Art is 


the inescapable vigor of its patterns and symbolisms. 
American and European artists, steeped in the con- 
ventional forms long ago brought to perfection by 
the old masters, have found a charm and stimula- 
tion in its bold exoticism which can be compared 
to nothing more aptly than to the popular force 
of jazz music of which the Negroes are likewise 
the creators. But few of these artists have had 
both the understanding and the courage to trans- 
late this feeling for exotic form into conventionali- 
zations which retain the seductiveness and force 
of the underlying motif. 

Our cover and the other designs carried this 
month are the work and contribution of Winold 
Reiss who ranks first among American artists in 
his comprehension of these forms and in skill 
in executing them. The son of a distinguished 
German landscape painter, and a student under 
the renowned Franz Von Stuck of Munich, he 
came to America to study and paint the Indians. 
This interest eventually carried him to Mexico 
and resulted in a group of paintings which re- 
vealed with a matchless vigor the neglected 
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This same restless- 


artistic wealth at our door. 
ness led him to the African art which immediately 
captured him and shot its fierce beauty thru 


the whole scheme of his work. It led him to de- 
sign the famous Congo Room of one of New 
York’s most exclusive hotels. It has led him into 
passionate interest in contemporary Negro life 
trom which has come the inspiration to record 
this life with faithfulness to reality and grasp 
of the elusive beauty of rhythmic and color har- 
mony which are singularly his. Here again is a 
neglected field of artistic materials which even 
our Negro artists have been slow to appreciate. 
In art as in literature and music we are 
beginning to realize that Negroes have a distinct 
and inimitable contribution to make to the cul- 
ture of America, and we may salute with gestures 
ot appreciation those trail blazers who both sense 
and assist the coming of this more complete 


recognition. 
For glamor, and all the 


The Titled Hosts grandiose hocus of dark 


mystery, what names and titles among the “primi- 





tives” can match these: 


“The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo” 

“Sons of Jonadab” 

“The Hidden Host” 

“Knights of the Flaming Sword” 

“Hooded Ladies of the Mystic Den” 

“Ancient Egyptian Order of Sciots” 

“Prudent Patricians of Pompeii” 

“Mystic Workers of the World.” 

“Red Rovers of the World” 

“Knights of the Ku Klux Klan” 

“Lodge of Junior Conquerors” 

“Tall Cedars of Lebanon” 

Beside the compensatory mechanism of homo 
Nordicus the efforts of the Negroes are puny,— 
they with their “Wide-Awake Benevolents,” “Sons 
and Daughters of Gideon,” “Lone Star of Race 
Pride,” “Knights of Canaan,” “Grand United 
Order of Sons and Daughters of Peace,” “Living 
Stream Brotherhood,” and “Sons and Daughters 
of Jacob of America.” 
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Poems 


By EstHer Pope 


Kinship 
HAVE no quarrel with those who claim 
There is no God; who idly boast 
That man has come from things akin 
To apes; whe point with pride 
And proof to family trees whereon 
Sit chattering all their simian ancestry! 


I need but lift mine eyes and see 

The Night slide down in velvet blackness 

O’er a sky that late was crimson dyed 

With Sun’s own life-blood! Or to hearken to 

The young Day’s whispered murmur as she stirs 

And, in her naked glory rising up, wipes the star- 
dust 

From her drowsy eyes, the while her pearl-grey 
couch 

Takes fire and melts before the glow 

Of her new suitor’s smile! 


These be sufficient proofs for me to know 
There is a God! And as for ancestry— 
What ape could see the wonder of the Night 
As I have seen it? And what monkey-soul 
Could catch the murmur of a waking world 
And in it hear the voice of God proclaim 

His glories? 


Gredo 


I think 

That God must be 

A Music-Master 

Who directs the play, 

And we the players in His Orchestra, 
Make harmonies or discords 

As He wills — — 

He crooks His little finger 

And the chords 

Come swelling from the instruments we hold 
Within our eager hands. 

He nods His head 

And majesty sublime comes crashing forth, 
Or, with a simple drop of His baton, 
Makes silent all the quivering, dancing strings 
We play upon — — — 

Mere puppets? 

Yes, but who would not be proud 

To be a player in a Symphony 

So mighty? 

And to be directed by 

The Hand of such an Artist! 
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Some CUniversals in “Ghe Race Problem 


By Hersert ApotpHus MILLER 


N discussing the race problem it will help 

greatly to clear the deck and find out how 
much of it is racial and how much merely 
cultural and social. So long as our thinking 
is cluttered with the confusion which comes from 
attributing to race as.a cause what in other situa- 
tions where the same _ conditions prevail, is 
attributed adequately to group domination, or 
housing conditions, or other forms of malad- 
justment, we merely run around in circles, and 
furnish unlimited material for justifying pre- 
judices and pyramiding the difficulties. In the 
case of the relations between Caucasians and Ne- 
groes, neither race has any perspective. In America 
we think we have the preeminent race problem, and 
that in our generation all the evils are concentrated. 
But the race problem in America is a mere inci- 
dent in the whole race problem, and what is 
called race discrimination is the most common of 
phenomena in both the historical and contemporary 
conflict of peoples. 

The white race constitutes considerably less 
than: one third of the population of the world, 
there being approximately 500,000,000. The 
yellow and brown people have each nearly the 
same number, and there are between 125 and 175 
million black people. Any method thus of deal- 
ing with the specific problem of 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the United States must probably, if 
it is to be successful, partake of the method 
which must ultimately be used in solving the 
problem of the relation of all the races. If it were 
true that the difference between races; created 
some insurmountable physical, psychological and 
moral barriers to cooperation among human races, 
we should have one kind of a problem, but if no 
such barriers exist, and all the observations made 
by anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists and 
practical experience indicate that there are no such 
barriers, then the problem at once becomes one 
of getting rid of certain delusions about race 
which have become widely accepted. It is really 
to help dissolve these delusions that I am now 
particularly addressing myself. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of 
race relations everywhere is the assumption by one 
race of superiority over another. Most of the 
people of America take it for granted that among 
all the races here the, white race is inherently and 
eternally superior. That the conclusion itself car- 


ries no validity is demonstrated by the fact that 
among all races the one that is dominating so- 
cially and economically assumes its superiority. The 
Negro in Africa looks down on the whites. The 
Chinese of position never for a moment have a 
notion that they are not superior to the white 
people who have come among them. 


But this 


position of inferiority, which is assumed to be 
inherent, is regularly the result of present or 
traditional status. If one reads what Aristotle 
said about the barbarians, who were everybody 
not Greeks, one at once thinks he is reading some 
contemporary description by a superior white 
man describing the Negroes in the South, or the 
Chinese in California, or any particular national 
group in Cleveland for whom he may have a dis- 
like because its representatives in some way fall 
short of what he considers a proper Cleveland stand- 
ard. If we study the history of the conflict for 
position by women, we find that nothing is now 
said about the inferiority of races that has not 
been said about the inferiority of women. Calhoun 
said that when a Negro could learn Greek, he 
would admit him to the brotherhood of man, or 
words to that effect. Wellesley College was 
founded as the result of a facetious article in 
the Atlantic Monthly entitled, “Can Woman 
Learn the Alphabet,” which dealt with certain 
widely accepted illusions about the capacity of 
women. Oberlin College, which was the first 
institution of the world to admit women on a 
technical equality with men, still for fifty years 
had a Classical Course, a Scientific Course, and 
a ‘“Ladies’”’ Course, which was tempered to their 
“recognized” inferior capacity. 

The main business of life is to learn to live 
together. Practically all the activities of men, 
unconscious for the most part, of course, are 
directed towards this end, and yet groups of all 
sorts within races have found it just as difficult 
as between races. For nearly 700 years England 
tried to dominate the Irish and at the end had to 
give it up. The English idea in America found 
expression in signs that used to be put up two 
generations ago in Boston: “Help Wanted,—No 
Irish Need Apply.” When I was a boy in 
Massachusetts, | accepted the prevailing attitude, 
and both feared and despised the hill on which 
the Irish were segregated; just as I am sure 
many people in Cleveland react to Central Aven- 
ue. Years ago I heard Felix Adler addressing a 
group of Negro students. He had come to the 
school where they were because they had been 
unable to come to his lecture the preceding even- 
ing on account of their color, and he said that 
he had come to them because he also belonged 
to a despised race. The horrors of lynching 
of Negroes are paralleled many times over by the 
progroms which have murdered Jews by the tens 
of thousands, and yet the total number of Jews 
in the world is almost exactly the same as the 
number of Negroes in the United States. There 
is this difference between the Jews and the Ne- 
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groes that the former have developed a highly 
efficient technique in the many centuries which they 
have suffered, so that in spite of difficulties against 
securing an education, or because of them, they 
have become most highly educated. And in spite 
of, or because of economic barriers, they have be- 
come economically successful. It is often difficult 
for Negroes to secure places to live; it has 
generally been as difficult for Jews. 

If we take the peasants of Europe and ob- 
serve their relations to the land-holding aristo- 
cratic classes, we see that they have been very 
destitute of privileges. The serfs of Russia, who 
were emancipated about the same time that the 
Negroes were in America, have never succeeded 
of course in getting recognition as equals from 
those who dominated them. The American In- 
dians, though their numbers are comparatively 
few, were nevertheless so treated that Helen 
Hunt Jackson described the American policy 
toward them as “A Century of Dishonor.” In 
Asia the Japanese who have conquered the 
Koreans,—people of their own race, have atti- 
tudes toward them which are in all respects as 
brutal and irrational as that which exists any- 
where between races. On the Pacific coast where 
Japanese, Chinese and East Indians are found, 
the prevailing attitudes are such that superior 
efficiency and intellectual keenness may be just 
as much despised as inefficiency and dullness. 
When I was in Vienna in 1912, I asked a German 
guide about the 200,000 Bohemians who lived 
there. He knew nothing about them but assumed 
that their status was that of servants and spoke 
exactly as I have frequently heard whites speak 
of Negroes, and yet within ten years the 
Bohemians or Czechoslovaks have been instru- 
mental in the very survival of Austria, and with 
the conditions reversed on the Germans in Austria, 
the same assumptions of inherent superiority pre- 
vail among the now dominant group. Examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely to show that all 
the world is psychologically akin, and though the 
racial explanation may not be valid, that fact 
does not rid us of the problem, but I “do think 
it simplifies it. The race problem then becomes 
only a social and cultural problem in which the 
marks of race merely accentuate groupings. The 
real problem of course is what we should do about 
it. If we consider a race as a group comparable 
to a national group, I think we find two tendencies 
and corresponding possibilities. The first is to 
look within, which means the development of 
self-respecting racial solidarity. While it seems 
rational for individuals to be mentioned as in- 
dividuals, as a matter of fact no one escapes identi- 
fication in origin with his group nor from responsi- 
bility for it. We may regret it, but that’s the 
way we're made. In Europe the subject peoples 
struggled for national recognition, and they did 
this among other things by developing their own 
positive contributions,—it might be the music and 


the literature of the Poles and the Czechs, or the 
devotion to the Law, or individual eminence, by 
the Jews. There are signs that the Negroes are 
on the verge of making a permanent contribution. 
Their music has long been developing as a contri- 
bution to the world of music. Their dramatic art 
and folk lore and poetry also show great promise, 
and there are of course at present unsuspected areas 
of great value. But in addition to looking within 
and developing solidarity, the world is not 
going to be saved without cooperation. Now co- 
operation does not mean homogeneity but rather 
variety and richness in harmony. Self-sufficient 
as the white race thinks itself, it is living perhaps 
in a fool’s paradise. An eminent scholar, who has 
been studying the Japanese on the Pacific Coast. 
told me the other day that by comparison he could 
not help looking at his own white race as a 
mongrel, disorganized, demoralized part of the hu- 
man race. 

The specific daily problems of our racial coopera- 
tion may be intensely difficult. It is often even 
dificult for man and wife to live harmoniously 
together, but it helps us if we can only see that we 
are not in a blind alley or working alone in the 
solution of the problem. In this matter of race 
conflict the difficulty is tremendously aggravated 
by the fact that our race contacts were not made 
more gradually. Travel, intercommunication, and 
economic development have concentrated the world 
into a small area within almost a generation, and 
we have as yet nothing but attitudes and fears 
which grew out of an old condition to meet 
this new one. 


The point I have been trying to make is that 
we should look at the world through a telescope 
instead of through a microscope. In our daily life 
we live with a microscope, but we need perspective. 
We are part and parcel of all life. We live 
here and now with temporal and spacial limitations, 
but eternity, infinity and perfection are always 
hovering about to condition conduct. Religion 
and science are the two windows to perspective. 
Religion throws us at once out of the particular 
into the universal and is of incalcuable value in 
controlling our motives and emotions. Science, 
especially social science, may convince our minds 
and show us that the immediate and concrete are 
but parts of a process; and if our religion gives 
us new faith in the outcome of the process, our 
science may give us help as to the next steps. This 
problem cannot be solved immediately. There 
are habits and attitudes that are very deep seated, 
and there are facts and principles of which we 
do not yet have more than an inkling which 
must be developed before we can get out into 
clear water, but as James Harvey Robinson once 
said: “When you remember that the human race 
has had only about 250,000. years, it has not 
done so badly. Give it another 250,000 years and 
then see.” 
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Gnter-Racial 


Justice Jn Jnternationalism 


By Freperick J. Lipsy 


The problem of Inter-Racial Relations became a 
vital issue in a new sense when Congress flouted 
Japan last Spring. As champion of the colored 
races against the domination of the white race, 
Japan will be heard from quietly but insistently in 
international gatherings from now on, at least 
until she has herself won equal treatment. 

Our missionaries in Japan all bear witness to 
the enduring difficulties that have followed that 
unfortunate outbreak of nationalism in our country. 
California has been blamed for it but obviously 
with great injustice. California is only one State 
and it should not be forgotten that it was the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce that intro- 
duced the resolutions condemning the Japanese 
exclusion bill that were adopted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in convention. 

No, the bill was passed by an overwhelming vote 
in both Houses through the combined efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Legion and the Ku Klux Klan. 

Regarding the activity of the last named in 
determining our immigration policy, Dr. W. H. 
Evans, the Klan’s Imperial Wizard, in his official 
summary of the Klan’s achievements at Kansas 
City, Sept. 23 said: 

“The Fall of 1923 witnessed the definite form- 
ulation of the Klan immigration policy, first an- 
nounced at the great gathering at Dallas and since 
carried to triumphant victory. Men all over the 
nation seemed to be instinctively reaching to the 
Klan for leadership. The Klan may, without 
presumption, claim the better part of credit for 
the great achievement at Washington which guaran- 
tees future protection for our citizenship and 
homes.” 

Our discrimination against the Chinese and 
Japanese because they are yellow is what makes 
this Act a part of the great race question. 
It is such discrimination that tends to drive to- 
gether for mutual protection of their interests 
the yellow race and the brown race and the black 
race. The question is not one of a year nor of ten 
years perhaps; but it has been raised now and 
given a firm hold upon the very heart strings of 
a proud and powerful nation. It will never be 
forgotten. 

How is the race question going to be solved? Our 
Jingo press—the same part of the press that sup- 
ported the Japanese Exclusion Act—now says, 
Get ready for war! Build airplanes, scout cruisers, 
submarines. Push military training camps. In- 
stitute “Defense Days,” and “Navy Days.” Stamp 
out pacifism. 

One cannot deny the logic of this sequel to 
such a gratuitous insult. If we are going to stride 
through the world slapping nations’ faces, we 
need to be well armed. Nationalism and militar- 
ism are Siamese twins by their very nature. 


But is this a solution? Nationalism and 
militarism have fared badly in history wherever 
tried. It has always been found possible to create 
a combination strong enough to conquer the offend- 
ing power. The history of Germany is a lesson 
which we may profitably study in this connection. 

Moreover, another world war with airplanes 
and poison gas would probably be the end of 
all the participating nations as factors in world 
affairs. London, the experts told Sir Philip Gibbs, 
can be wiped out by three squadrons of airplanes 
and less than $1,000 worth of poison gas. If 
London, then all our cities. ‘‘We must end war or 
war will end us.” 

So men are looking in the opposite direction. In- 
stead of preparing for war, they have been pre- 
paring for peace at Geneva the last month. A 
world court of justice has been set up at The 
Hague. A “protocol” to outlaw war has been 
submitted for consideration to all governments. 
A League of Nations has been created looking 
to the prevention of war. Full and free discussion 
of the possible causes of war is the goal sought. 

It means that we must be willing to be just— 
“just to those to whom we may not want to be 
just.” Justice is a keen sword and plays no 
favorites. Since inter-racial relations are a pos- 
sible cause of war, we must look forward to the 
day when the domination of the white race will be 
superceded by equal treatment of all races before 
the Law. 

This does not mean that immigration will be 
unrestricted, but I believe it will mean that it 
will be considered as a subject for diplomatic 
negotiation and not as a purely domestic issue. 

This and other questions will arise one after 
another. We do not have to settle them all now. 
What we must settle is the fundamental one. 
Shall we as a nation follow the path of armed 
nationalism or shall we follow the path of 
friendly co-operation in a family of nations? We 
must choose knowing that the one path leads to war 
inevitably, beyond peradventure of doubt; and 
that the other path leads to justice, whether we 
like it or not. We shall not be tree to exploit 
Haiti. We shall not be free to flout the Japan- 
ese. We shall have to be just. Are we willing 
to pay this price for peace? 

Even justice will not save us. There is some- 
thing higher than justice,—a still more excellent 
way. I cannot conceive of justice succeeding in a 
world of hostile peoples. We must build good- 
will,—an attitude of goodwill in ourselves and 
in our State. Without it no machinery will pre- 
vent war. With it many of our problems will be 
solved already. 

And remember! It is not on others that we 
need to concentrate our attention in bu‘lding good- 
will. It is each man on himself. 
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“6he Man (Who Was Called “Mark “Gwain” 


By Liture Burrum CHace WyMAN 


N this article I shall often refer to America’s 

most unique writer by his real name, because 
[ shall have frequent occasion to quote what 
William Dean Howells said of him, and he usually 
called him Clemens. But I shall call him by 
his pen name when that seems to fit into the 
sentences which express my own thought and feel- 
ing rather more than they do any ideas de- 
rived from the great novelist. 

I doubt if two men ever came into a close 
friendship who together possessed more _ richness 
of nature than did Mr. Howells and Mark Twain. 
I knew neither of them well personally, though 
I have met both—and mighty glad I am today, 
that I have thus stood in the presence of each. As 
a reader of literature I have made myself very 
tamiliar with the spirits of both and have loved 
the effulgent sweetness and light which eman- 
ates from their world-incarnated personalities. 

Mr. Howells, in his writings, dwells largely 
upon the effect made upon Clemens by early con- 
tact with slavery, and he traces its influence 
through all his literary productions. I have, 
however so far, found no reference made by 
Mr. Howells to the fact that the Connecticut 
Yankee persuades Arthur, the King of the Round 
Table, to abolish slavery in England. ‘Tennyson 
in the Idyls never thought to make his King 
Arthur either take the initiative or be persuaded 
to do a single thing about the institution of slavery 
or of serfdom. . Mark Twain did think of it. 

Clemens was Southwestern in his origin, and 
Mr. Howells says, “The part of him that was 
Western he kept to the end,” but he adds that 
Clemens was “the most de-Southernized South- 
erner” he had ever known, and that he “never 
saw a man who was more regardful of Negroes.” 

When the great Southern rebellion broke out 
voung Clemens, for a few weeks, supposed him- 
self to be a rebel. So he joined a small band 
of Missouri boys who fancied it was their duty 
(or their chance for fun) to do something about 
secession. They ran around the country for a 
week or two, trying to keep out of the way of 
one Colonel Ulysses S. Grant, who was hunt- 
ing in that region for just such possible mischief 
makers as they were. 

One day, as ill-luck would have it, when they 
were in a barn, a Union soldier came in sight 
outside. They all fired, half a dozen of them, 
at once. The man fell dead. Then all those 
boys rushed out to look at him, and Clemens 
afterwards told how he felt,—that he would 
have given his own life to restore vitality to that 
dead body. He turned straight from the con- 
flict and went to the West beyond the Rocky 





Mountains. He said he was convinced that he 
was better fitted by nature to be a child’s nurse 
than a soldier. 

He always comforted himself by cherishing, not 
merely a hope, but a belief, that his own individual 
shot had nothing to do with the death. He 
grounded this consoling belief on the fact known 
to himself, that he had never at any other time 
been able to hit any object at which he had aimed! 

Mr. Howells says: “Clemens was entirely satis- 
fied with the results of the Civil War, and he was 
eager to have its facts and meanings brought out 
at once in history.” The italics are mine. I 
quote and italicize the above, because of a deep- 
seated conviction, on my part, that there is much 
effort now making to belittle the moral issues 
involved in that struggle between the North and 
the South. It is constantly represented as 
being a conflict between divergent opinions about 
State Sovereignity, and as only incidentally one 
between the idea that there is such a thing as 
property in man and the denial of that idea. 

The attempt is still often made in literature 
to throw a romantic glamour over the institu- 
tion of slavery. Of course, it is easy to see that 
this “got-up” glamour is the cloak thrown down 
upon a debauched and prostrate figure, to hide 
its shame. But the skimmer of the pretense blinds 
the moral eye. Mr. Howells says of Clemens, 
“No man more perfectly sensed and more entirely 
abhored slavery, and no one has ever poured such 
scorn upon the second-hand, Walter Scotticized, 
pseudo-chivalry of the Southern ideal.” 

It is true, that in his stories, Mark Twain 
drew the portraits of slaveholders, as he had known 
them, and showed them to have been not always 
men who were intentionally bad, bit as sometimes 
merely the morally unfortunate products of a 
social condition whose ingredients were baser than 
befitted the century in which that condition 
existed. Still in it all, he was pitilessly truthful. 
It makes one shudder today to read the calmly 
deliberate description he gives of the abuse be- 
stowed upon that sweetest, most unselfish of 
human beings, “Jim,” when he is caught and 
chained as a fugitive slave;—and it seems all the 
worse because the men who ill-treat him are not 
very friend-like beings, apart from their capacity 
as white men dealing with a black piece of fugi- 
tive property. 

Mrs. Clemens looked over her husband’s manu- 
scripts and marked everything of which she dis- 
approved. On the margin of a sheet in his Equator 
book, she wrote “I hate to have your father 
pictured as lashing a slave boy.” Clemens had 
probably inserted the “picture” because of his 
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moral as well as artistic truthfulness. But his 
infinite tenderness for his wife made him yield 
when she thus begged off from this revelation of 
family connection with an institution that was the 
crucible, in which the elements of human nature 
were inevitably blended into abhorrent compounds. 
He wrote in answer, “It’s out, and my father is 
whitewashed.” 

Clemens paid the way of a colored lad through 
Yale, saying he did it because the boy was a 
Negro, and he himself was thereby doing his part 
in the “reparation due from every white man to 
every black man.” This student finally gradu- 
ated from the Yale Law School, and Clemens 
sent another colored boy through an educational 
institution in the South. 

Clemens felt a deeply sympathetic appreciation of 
the peculiar beauty of the Negro spirituals and 
sang them himself as a man sings only what he 
loves. In his service for many years there was a 
colored butler, whom he once brought with him 
to New York, and took on his visits to various 
publishing houses, where he introduced him as his 
“friend.” 

On one occasion he became impetuously pro- 
voked by the tactless wording of a letter asking 
him to lecture for the benefit of some church. Mrs. 
Clemens told him that the writer was a colored 
man who undoubtedly did not know how to write 
such a letter properly, and added the question: 
“How should he?’’—a question wholly pertinent 
in that period before many American Negroes had 
much opportunity to obtain a good education. 
Hearing this, Mr. Clemens became so instantly 
sorry for his rage and so wholly apologetic in his 
thought of the writer, that his wife said “I will 
give you a motto, and it will be useful to you if 
you will adopt it: ‘Consider every man colored, 
till he is proved white.’ ” She knew what gentle 
courtesy all men would receive from her husband 
if he followed that motto! 

When Garfield was about to be inaugurated, 
many persons asked Clemens to use his influence on 
their behalf with the Administration. He refused 
every such request, but hearing a rumor that 
Frederick Douglass might lose his position as 
Marshall in the District of Columbia, he wrete 
to Garfield of his own accord: “I beg permission 
to hope that you will retain Mr. Douglass. . . . I 
offer this petition with peculiar pleasure and strong 
desire, because I so honor this man’s high and 
blemishless character, and so admire his brave, 
long crusade for the liberties and elevation of his 
race. He is a personal friend of mine, but that is 
nothing to the point; his history would move me 
to say these things without that; and I feel them 
too.” 

At one time a colored student did something, I 
believe in the nature of an imposition. ‘There 
was,” says Mr. Howells, “the usual outburst of 
‘shabby philosophy’ in a portion of the press to 


the effect that a Negro could never feel the claim 
of honor.” It made Clemens furiously indignant. 
The lad in question was fifteen parts white. 
Clemens made bitter fun of the conclusions of the 
press, and his bitter fun was more blasting than 
lightning: “Oh yes,” he said, “It was that one 
part black that undid him.” ‘That was to blame 
for the whole thing. The fifteen parts white were 
guiltless.” 

I have no command of words that would be 
adequate to describe the tender beauty, the artistic 
perfection, and the complete understanding of the 
obscurest and most delicate elements in human 
nature, with which Mark Twain has told 
the story of the white vagabond, Huckle- 
berry Finn, in_ relation to the widow's 
slave, Jim. Huck has no original principles to 
guide him to right feeling or right action in the 
matter. He never gets them either. All that he 
has ever heard of in church and Sunday School 
and the talk of “well-brought up” people has bred 
in him an unquestioning belief in two things,— 
one that to help a slave to escape was to commit 
theft from that slave’s owner; the other that 
whoever committed such a serious theft (especially 
from a. “poor widow woman,”) and did it know- 
ing it was a theft, would go to Hell —hopelessly 
and surely. 

Huck does not change his opinions,—but the 
hour comes when he feels that he would rather 
“go to Hell’ than not rescue Jim from slavery. 
Huck touches just then the summit of the Chris- 
tian conception of a God who would. die and 
even descend into Hell to save humanity. But he 
does not know it. He never learns, not only 
“how nigh is God to man,” but how near he has 
been himself to God. 

Yet, one thing does happen, and in letting it 
happen, Clemens showed that he comprehended 
the realities of the spirit. Huck never, as I have 
said, gets ‘any intellectual glimpse of the real 
truth. But—after his hour of agonizing fear that 
he was about to commit a mortal sin, and he 
begins the course of action that he still supposes 
to be wicked ;—after that, he does not care! He 
does not suffer any more remorse or fear! He thinks 
that it is because he has become too wicked to 
care! He never dreams that he is no longer 
troubled because his soul is being led in the green 
pastures and by the still waters of righteousness. 
Such is Huck. 

Then there is Jim—ignorant, superstitious, but 
a man than whom no romance writer has ever 
imagined a sweeter, a nobler a more unselfish 
one,—Jim, who goes back into the clutches of the 
slave hunter, knowing what he is doing, but who 
still goes to get a white doctor for a sick white 
boy! Jim is certainly an image of the humanity 
which not only touches the summit of Calvary but 
stays there! Huck and Jim! Mark Twain drew 
those two characters. 
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“Ghe “Gears of “Ghe Almond “Gree 


By IsaBe_LeE EBERHARDT 


(Dedicated to Maxime Noire painter of fiery 
skies and the almond trees when they flower) 
TY OU-SAADA, the tawny queen clothed with 
LJ dim gardens and gyarded by violet hills, 
sleeps voluptuously by the rough edge of the 
ravine in the depths of which the little water 
tinkles away over pebble stones that are rose 
hued or white. Leaning nonchalantly as if in a 
dream over low mud-baked walls, the almond 
trees weep, and their tears are white—white 
petals—kissed away by the wind— Their sweet 
perfume floats in the warm and gentle air evoking 
a sort of tender melancholy— 

It is spring. Under this external appearance 
of languor of the melting affecting end of every- 
thing, life is breeding; a life that is violent, filled 
with the ardor of love; a powerful sap mounting 
mightily from mysterious reservoirs of creation in 
order to burst all of a sudden into the intoxica- 
tion of renewal—flowers born in the light. 

The silence of the cities of the South rests 
upon Bou-Saada, . In the little Arab village the 
passers are few. Down in the ravine however 
there are groups of women, groups of girls in 
dazzling costume. 

Mlahfa violet hued, emerald green, flashing 
rose, the green of the citron, sky blue orange, red 
or white embroidered with multi colored stars and 
flowers. Their heads are coiffed with the tower- 
ing heavy headresses of the Sahara. They are 
composed of tresses of hair, gold and silver orna- 
ments, little chains, mirrors and amulets, or 
crowned with diadems trimmed with black ostrich 
feathers. All of this passes and shimmers in the 
sunlight; groups of women unite and separate in 
a ceaseless changing rainbow. They resemble 
bands of charming butterflies. 

There are groups of men, too, hooded and draped 
in white, of grave bronzed faces who turn suddenly 
the corner of an ochre colored street. 

For years and years in front of a dilapadated 
dwelling of baked mud, two women have seated 
themselves morning and evening. They wear the 
mlatha too; but it is of somber red, and its heavy 
folds of wool weigh down their bodies, which are 
thin and dry as the bodies of mummies. Their heads 
are dressed with long tresses of red wool inter- 
mingled with tresses of gray hair tinted with henna; 
there are heavy rings swinging from their weary 
ears, which also hold up little chains of silver,which 
serve to hold in place the silk kerchiefs that cover 
their headdresses. Necklaces made of pieces of 
gold and of hardened aromatic paste heavy plaques 
chisled silver cover their wrinkled breasts. Whenever 
they move, which is rarely and slowly, the headress 
and necklace, the bracelets and the ear rings, begin 
to tinkle. 


Translated from the French by Edna Worthley. 


As motionless as antique and forgotten idols, they 
watch through the thick blue smoke of their cigar- 
ettes—men pass, who now have no eyes for them. 
They watch the gay cavaliers, the wedding pro- 
cessions, the long caravans of camels or mules, and 
the decrepit old men who used to be their lovers, in 
fact all this great dazzling movement of life which 
can touch them no more. 


Their dull eyes monstrously painted and enlarged 
with sehol, their painted cheeks, their painted lips 
all this forced decoration of youth flings a sort of 
sinster shadow across their toothless emaciated faces. 

But long ago they were young, Saadia, whose 
fine thin face looked like chiseled bronze, and Ha- 
biba, white skinned, and frail, delighted the idle 
hours of pleasure of Bou-Saadi, and the hearts of the 
nomads. 


Now rich, decked out with the results of the greed 
of their youth, they look out peacefully upon the 
decorative, richly hued, changing picture of the great 
city where the Tell meets the Sahara, and where all 
the races of Africa meet and blend. They sit there 
and smile—smile at life which is changeless, and 
goes on without them—smile at their memories 





When at the hour when the slow and plaintive 
voice of the muezzin calls the faithful to prayer, the 
two old friends get up, and then prostrate themselves 
upon a spotless rug, their heads to the ground with 
a great clanking of jewels. After that they take up 
their old places again and their interrupted dreams, 
just as if they were waiting for someone who can 
never come. 


Rarely they exchange a few words. ‘Look O 

Saadia, down there! That is Si Chalal, the cadi— 
Do you remember when he used to be my lover? 
What a dashing man he was in those days! How 
generous he was, although in those days he was only 
a simple adel. He’s old now—it takes two men to 
lift him to his mule. The women don’t care to look 
at his face any more—Just think—the face of him— 
whose eyes I used to cover with kisses. 
“Yes—And how Ali, the lieutenant in those days, 
merely a spahi always came with Si Chalal—and 
how I used to love him? You remember do you not? 
He too—he was a pretty boy, and good—how I 
wept the day he went away to Medeah! But he—he 
laughed, he was happy and did not care, because 
they had just made him a brigadier. He forgot me 
then—that’s the way men are. He died only last year 
—God be merciful unto his soul!” 

Sometimes they try to sing together the couplets 
of some old love song. It sounded strangely in their 
trembling voices. It became something tarnished and 
dull. 

And thus they lived together, without cares or 
regrets, amid the faded phantoms of past happiness, 
awaiting—the end. 
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The red sun is beginning to rise slowly behind 
the mountain draped magnificently in mist. A purple 
glow sweeps the face of the earth like a veil of shade. 
The increasing rays of light scatter aigrettes of flame 
on top of the date-palms, and the cupolas of silver 
of the marabouts have become massive gold. For 
the space of an instant all this ancient tawny city 
flames as if a great conflagration dwelled within 
it, while down low on the ground of the gardens, 
in the bed of the little river, the narrow pathways, 
vague shadows float like thin blue smoke, softening 
the angles, opening up mysterious distances between 
little walls in narrow street, and the chiseled trunks 
of tall date palms. On the edge of the little river the 
increasing daylight turns to crimson and rose the 
scattered tears—heaped upon the ground like snow 
—of the pensive almond tree. 

In front of the dwelling of the two old ladies the 
fresh winds of morning finishes scattering the ashes 
of a little fire, it sweeps them away in a little blue 
whirlwind. Saadia and Habiba are not in their ac- 
customed place. 


Inside the dwelling there is a strident song of 
grief. Upon the mat upon the floor Habiba is now 
merely a shapeless bundle of dark red wool. Upon 
her immobile stiffened body the great gems scintilate 
strangely. Saadia and other women of her class of 
long ago are lamenting her death. The tinkle, tinkle, 
of their heavy jewels accompanies the lament of the 
mourners. ; 

At dawn Habiba—old and exhausted—had died 
gently because the springs of life are dried up. 
Toward mid-day some men come. They bear her 
away to one of the little cemeteries, which are never 
inclosed, and where the great waves of the desert 
sand roll eternally toward the little sunbaked, mud 
dwellings of man. 

That is all—now Saadia, alone, sits in front of 
her door, in the dawn, in the twilight. With the dim 
biue smoke of her eternal cigarette she is breathing 
out the little life that is left, while down there on the 
edge of the ravine—in the sunlight, and in the 
shadows of the gardens the almond trees finish weep- 
ing their eternal tears—the tears of pale petals in the 
sweet smile of spring. 


+ ENG ON Gt + 


“Ghe National Urban League 


Address delivered by Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, 
at Urban League Annual Conference, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December 4th, 1924. 

N presenting the National Urban League it will 

be well to give a brief history of the movement 
with a statement of its main purposes and ideals. 
This organization is the result of the intense 
patriotism of a group of unusual men and wo- 
men of both races, who in New York City in 
1906 met at the call of William H. Baldwin 
Jr., then President of the Long Island Railroad 
and President of the General Education Board. 
These persons were primarily interested in the 
industrial welfare of Negroes in New York and 
realized then as we do now that there can be no 
sure solution of the problems of race relations as 
long as our industrial problems are intensified by 
the racial aspects. Negroes then as now, but with 
probably more disastrous results, were with diffi- 
culty able to find work for which they were fitted 
or had a bent. Labor unions discriminated against 
them; employers consulted the attitudes of their 
white employees before taking on Negro workers, 
and sometimes justified their personal disinclina- 
tion based on prejudice to give Negroes work 
by ascribing imaginary unwillingness on the part 
of their white employees to work with Negro 
fellow-workers. This group of valiant believers 
in the rights of men and in the responsibilities 
which rested on those of more vision and more 
intelligence began immediately to study the in- 
dustrial needs of Negroes, and to seek new open- 


ings for those most fit. Almost simultaneously, in 
the same year with the meeting of this group, 
Miss Frances Keller, a worker with immigrant 
white women, called together a group of men 
and women of both races to whom she told 
the story of the difficulties which she experienced 
in trying to get work and lodgings for colored 
women and girls who were coming into New 
York and Philadelphia mainly by coastwise steamers 
from the south. The only difference between the 
problems of these girls and the problems of the 
white girls was that there was at least a sympa- 
thetic community waiting to give the white girls 
a chance in the new country while with the colored 
girls, neither the white community nor the colored 
community was sympathetic in a definite way with 
their hopes and aspirations. They were met 
very often at the steamers and trains by unscrupu- 
lous representatives of employment agencies, both 
white and colored, who exploited them in a most 
inhuman way. They were frequently placed at work 
in houses of ill-fame. They received jobs paying 
wages far less than they were led to expect when 
they left the south. Sometimes there was no work 
at all for them, with no one meeting them to give 
them a welcome of any kind in the new land. They 
were picked up from the streets by men about 
town and by women who were in search of new 
persons for their illicit business. 

Withal, it was a very discouraging and disgust- 
ing situation. A Committee was formed called 
the League for the Protection of Colored Women* 
—a name which was criticized by many colored 
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leaders who felt that Negro women did not need 
protection, but at that time the name was in no 
way a mis-nomer. Protection was just what they 
needed. Encouragement and a new hope followed 
as the next step in the process of adjustment. 
These two organizations,—the Committee for Im- 
proving the Industrial Conditions of Negroes in 
New York and the National League for the Pre- 
tection of Colored Women—worked along parallel 
lines and in cooperation with each other for four 
years. In 1910, Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
then the widow of Mr. Baldwin, mentioned before 
called together a conference of the various organiza- 
tions working in interest of Negroes in the city 
of New York, to develop cooperation between 
these agencies. This conference resolved itself in- 
to the Committee on Urban Conditions among Ne- 
groes, organized; (1) to develop cooperation and 
coordination among these agencies; (2) to make 
investigations of social conditions among Ne- 
groes in cities; (3) to secure training for Negro 
social workers; (4) to establish new agencies for 
social service among Negroes when the investiga- 
tion disclosed there was a need; of course, pro- 
vided that there was no agency existing that could 
assume the responsibilities for the social needs 
discovered. 

The following year, 1911, the three organizations 
mentioned, decided for purposes of economy 
and efficiency to merge into one organization; and 
therefore in 1911, we have the National League 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes; organized 
for the combined purposes of all of the organiza- 
tions forming the coalition. For the first year or 
two with a combined budget of something like 
$8,500, the activities included a movement in New 
York, one in Philadelphia, Travelers’ Aid Work 
in Baltimore and Norfolk and a branch in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where a specialty was made of train- 
ing students from Fisk University for social ser- 
vice through field activities. Along with this, the 
League offered two fellowships at the New York 
School of Social Work whereby carefully selected 
persons were given an extra year of training in 
the theory and practice of social work after they 
had completed their college careers. Today, we 
find after thirteen years of many and varied ex- 
periences, the organization with headquarters in 
New York City and branches in forty-one cities, 
including three branches in the Metropolitan 
District of New York—one in Manhattan, one in 
Brooklyn and one in Newark, N. J. The com- 
bined budget of this national movement now totals 
close to $300,000. Twenty-seven of these organiza- 
tions, including the National, have executive 
secretaries with staffs. Of this number, eighteen 
are in community chest cities such as Cleveland and 
in all of these communities the League is a 
member of the chest group and receives the en- 





*It is interesting to note that the Armstrong Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, now an affiliated organization of 
the National Urban League doing the Urban League 
work in Philadelphia was organized in 1906. 


dorsement and public approval which such mem- 
bership bestows. 

There are 175 employees in the movement. In 
each of these League cities white and colored mem- 
bers constitute the Boards of control which guaran- 
tees at all times one organization within the com- 
munity where the best thought of the white mind 
can meet with the best judgment of the colored in- 
tellect. Problems that involve racial contact can 
receive thoughtful consideration and representatives 
of the two races can together workout reasonably 
programs of improvement. This is the only perman- 
ent method of groups adjustment in any country 
which is made up of the diversified races which make 
up our American population and is therefore, the 
most logical step to take in considering the intricate 
social and sociological problems that develop from 
such racial contacts. The Urban League launched 
the experiment, and now one receives the informa- 
tion that 800 counties in America mostly in the 
South have inter-racial committees, State inter-racial 
committees are organizing, and our church or- 
ganizations of all denominations have developed 
inter-racial committees, as though America has 
always dealt with this problem in this way. Of 
course this is the way it should be. It is the same 
acceptance of the discovered truth that we see 
exhibited in the universal use of the automobile, the 
radio, the telephone and telegraph; and it seems 
to me that it is just as important that we have a 
record of those far-seeing persons who conceived 
of this great idea as it is that we have a record of 
the inventor of these great institutions that man 
now accepts as a natural part of his existence. 

It would not be amiss in concluding this brief 
statement of the development of the Urban League 
idea to tell just a few of the types of work that 
this movement does and of some of the outstanding 
achievements. The city of Detroit with 6,000 
Negro population in a total population of 250,000, 
suddenly begins to realize that its Negro popula- 
tion is increasing to unheard of proportions. In 
fact, it increased within a period of four to’ five 
years from 6,000 to 40,000 in a population of a 
million souls. There are not sufficient churches 
and houses and employment service to take care 
of this rapidly increasing Negro group, most of 
whom are coming from the small towns and 
rural districts of the south. The white charitable 
agencies are not equipped to cope with the situation 
and in many instances are not willing to assume 
the responsibilities that accompany such a sudden 
change in the complexion of its population. 

The Detroit Urban League is formed. An em- 
ployment bureau is established through this 
agency. Contacts are made with the largest in- 
dustrial plants; jobs are found fitted to the men 
and men are found fitted to the jobs. Recreational 
facilities are provided for the leisure time of the 
workers and for the members of their families who 
are beginning to arrive in large numbers. New 


homes are found with rents suitable to the in- 
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come of the newcomers. Those unsocial and handi- 
capped members of the group who find themselves 
in misery and despair are brought in contact with 
those social agencies which are especially equipped 
for handling such cases. Order is developed out 
of chaos and we find that within a period of two 
years, leading social magazines and social workers 
throughout our country pointing to Detroit as a 
place where thousands of Negro newcomers have 
been brought into a community and absorbed with 
hardly a vibration in the social structure. 

Take another case in which no such precaution 
was taken—FEast St. Louis where the sudden inrush 
into a disturbed industrial situation of many Ne- 
groes was the forerunner of the great East St. 
Louis riot. It has been dignified by the name of riot, 
but it was really a massacre. The Urban League 
had a representative at the Congressional hearings 
following the riot. The League proposed to the 
Rotary Club there, the establishment of such 
an agency as Detroit had the good fortune to foster. 
The idea was accepted with enthusiasm. Before 
the plan was actually put into operation, however, 
governmental agencies with a war emergency mo- 
tive came in, investigated the situation and re- 
commended the establishment of a similar organiza- 
tion for the whole community, all-inclusive in 
character. This organization, the War Civics 
Committee, realizing the efficiency of the Urban 
League plan, took this movement in with the 
rest and backed it financially and morally. The 
League carried out the same kind of work in 
East St. Louis as was conducted in Detroit. Al- 
though the general agencies for social improvement 
had not hitherto been existent in East St. Louis 
and those created were not as open-minded in their 
attitude towards Negroes as was the case in 
Detroit, persons acquainted with social service 
movements in America can testify to the encourag- 
ing results that followed from the League activi- 
ties in that benighted community. 

Similar activities are now seen in practically all 
of the largest industrial communities in America. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Columbus, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City as industrial centers; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis in the far north; Richmond, Atlanta, and 
Tampa in the far south; Boston, New York, 
Newark and Philadelphia on the sea-board and Los 
Angeles on the Pacific Coast in addition to other 
cities which I could mention are enjoying the 
fruits of this service. Baltimore, the latest of the 
cities organizing with an executive secretary, can 
testify to the untiring efforts of the members of 
the national movement to bring to communities 
which are in need: of this service this organization’s 
aid in the solution of one of America’s baffling 
problems. 

The New York School of Social Work, the 
first school to offer fellowships for the training 
of Urban League appointees, has been followed 
by the Chicago University Graduate. School of 
Social Administration; the University of Pitts- 


burgh; the Pennsylvania School of Social and 
Health Work and the School of Social Work or 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass., which are offering 
from year to year the same opportunities. And there 
are other institutions which now have indicated 
their willingness to cooperate in the same manner. 
The total number of students who have received 
this training thus far is 28. These ‘Fellows’ be- 
come Urban League executives, probation and pa- 
role officers, family case workers, giris’ and boys’ 
club supervisors, specialists in mental hygiene, di- 
rectors of recreational activities in connection with 
play-grounds for public schools and secretaries for 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

The League has been instrumental in securing 
some very significant openings for colored people 
such as internes in Bellvue Hospital, in New York 
City. It was responsible for the establishment of 
the policy of employing Negro representatives in 
the United States Department of Labor; the em- 
ployment of Negro personnel workers in many of 
the large industrial plants; the employment of 
clerks—male and female—in important business 
houses; the securing of positions of chemists and 
general foremen and highly skilled artisans in some 
of the great industries. 

The League has been responsible for inaugurat- 
ing the systems of vocational guidance and visiting 
teachers in several public school systems after first 
testing the practicability of the scheme. It has or- 
ganized probation and Big Sister and Big Brother 
work in connection with its general activities. It 
has been responsible for the establishment of in- 
stitutions for wayward girls, community houses 
and recreational centers and it has published “OP- 
PORTUNITY’” a magazine which is rapidly be- 
coming recognized as one of the outstanding journals 
of Negro life, discussing in a dispassionate and 
highly scientific manner the problems growing out 
of race conditions. This magazine is now being 
used in classes in Sociology in over forty of our 
leading white universities north and south. More 
than 200 school and city libraries receive it re- 
ularly and every day it seems that we are adding 
to this list and receiving requests for the full 
volumes covering the two years during which it 
has been published. 

We have developed a Department of Research 
and Investigations which makes special studies of 
social conditions in our large cities, publishes them 
for the good it will do those cities as well as other 
cities of similar character and supplies information 
for debates, lectures, and writings to many of the 
leading students of inter-racial problems. 

We are now about to launch a new National 
Industrial Department at a cost of about $9,000 
per year for a three year experimental period, the 
purposes being; 

1. To standardize and coordinate the local em- 
ployment agencies of the League so that exchange 
of information and more regular correspondence 
between them can assure applicants for work more 
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efficient and helpful service and employers of la- 
bor a more efficient group of employees; 

2. To work directly with large industrial plants 
both in cities where the League is established and 
the communities removed from such centers to pro- 
cure larger opportunity for work and for advance- 
ment on the job for Negro workers; and to stimu- 
late Negro workers to a fresh determination to 
“make good” on the job so that their future 
place in industry may be assured; 

3. To help thru available channels of information 
to ascertain points at which there is need of 
Negro labor and points at which there is an over- 
supply of Negro labor and to use existing agencies 
of publicity and placement to direct Negro labor, 
including migrants, to those points where they are 
most needed and where their families will more 
easily become adjusted ; 

4. To help develop a social program by which 
Negro families may more easily become adjusted 
to the requirements for good living in the districts 
to which they go. This program will include, of 
course, advising these workers at the earliest possible 
moment after arriving in a new community to con- 
nect themselves with some church so that the reli- 
gious life to which most of the Negro migrants 
have been accustomed may be continued. 

In this connection, it might be well also to men- 
tion the fact that it will be our desire to see bet- 
ter relations between white and colored workers— 
this to be accomplished not through activities in- 
volving force, but through the orderly develop- 
ment of a feeling of good fellowship and comrade- 
ship. 

The League has made a very definite and con- 
scious effort to develop more confidence in the 
Negro on the part of white persons—those in posi- 
tions of responsibility such as the employing class 
and those who are of the rank and file. Yet, we 
have not lost sight of the fact that after all is 
said and done one cannot gain very surely the love 
of those who are about him without first command- 
ing their respect and this we have emphasized, 
urging Negroes to measure up in every way to the 


From Life to Love 


By CountTEE P. CULLEN 


OUR WINDS and seven seas have called me 
friend, 


And countless roads have known my restless feet; 
Deep crystal springs and pollened buds were sweet 
For sustenance their princely fare to lend, 


While nameless birds from grove and blossomed 
bend 


Deluged my soul with song; if it were meet 
To love Life so, then Love will but complete 































































requirements of our modern civilization and to 
command the respect of those who deign to siti 
in judgment on their capacity and their worth. 

Of course it is impossible for one in the limited 
time that I have to give in the slightest detail th 
many accomplishments of this growing organization 
and the innumerable incidents which show the most 
encouraging results of fourteen years of experience. 
One person has recently said to me that if the 
League had done nothing during the past year other 
than that of securing 19 places on the program 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 
which the Negro was discussed before thousands 
of the American leaders in social service to the 
end that they might go back to their homes and 
give their Negro citizens a better chance for de- 
velopment along all lines, it would have been 
an achievement worthy of the sacrifice that has been 
made to bring the organization to its present posi- 
tion. However, when one can add to this 
achievement the changing of the whole attitude of 
mind of the president of one of our largest state 
universities who had previously indicated a disclina- 
tion to encourage the attendance of Negro students 
so that now this university has over 200 Negro 
students who are welcomed by the president and 
the Faculty, you can realize the type of influence 
which the League is exerting in many quarters, 
influence which the public can scarcely appraise. 

Our growing influence brings tu us greater 
demands for service. It also makes us feel very 
humble because of the great responsibility placed 
upon us. We count it a privilege, however, to be 
of service to our country and to the world and we 
trust that we will have your sympathy and your 
encouragement and your good will in our effort 
to carry our part of the world’s burden in this 
most vital epoch in history. 

The material things involved in our work are 
important. They certainly are things that people 
can most easily see, but above all, we value the 
spirit of good will and confidence in mankind which, 
through our endeavors, we are privileged to en4 
courage. 


My joy, for Live with Love can never end. 


Love, I have heard the sweet of your voice, have 
seen 


You pass the dawn-flushed singing hills between; 
Now suppliant I kneel and pray you show . 
The mercied sceptre favored Esther saw; 


The dawn in me has broke, and well I know 


That Love is king and creed and Persian law. 
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- “he Gleveland Conference 


HE National Urban League Conference 
which met this year in Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
ember 2 to 5, was significant both for the type 
f work accomplished and the persons who con- 
ributed to its deliberations. Essentially the meet- 
gs lacked the glamour and emotional display of 
ore obviously popular movements. They were 
ore nearly a Forum wherein the irritating ob- 
tructions to the orderly advance of sound pro- 
rams were deliberately threshed out and ideas 
ommunicated. There were present about fifty 
elegates and the average general attendance at 
bublic meetings was about 400. The sessions 
were divided into topical discussions. These in- 
luded “Problems of the City Dwellers,” “Prob- 
ems of Administration,” “Cooperation for Racial 
Progress,” ““A Standard Industrial Program,” ‘“In- 
dustrial Problems,” “Inter-racial Cooperation,” and 
‘Publicity Methods.” Several of the addresses and 
he report of the National Executive Secretary ap- 
ear in full in this issue. Flashes of the proceed- 
ngs, such as are briefly presented here, reveal the 
rend of other discussions: 


Owen R. Lovejoy: 


“Both faces are laboring under limited oppor- 

aities in the South, and under present condi- 
tions the little white boy is discriminated against 
as much and perhaps more than the little Negro 
boy. . . . We should be no longer content to see 
little children of any race exploited for profit, for 
the generation which they represent is to be either 
am asset or a burden to the society that neglects or 
isregards them. . . . Twenty-five years ago it 
was impossible to pass a Child Labor Law... . 
An old argument was that if you take children out 
of industry you will ruin it. If industry will be 
ruined by taking it from the backs of children, 
let it go. Another complaint is that we haven't 
nough schools and that if children are taken out 
f work they will be left to roam the streets be- 





cause there are not enough schools to accommo- 
date them. 

“We Americans have a way of going at things 
backwards. The proper thing to do is to build 
more schools and get more teachers and bring all 
the children into them. Then pass laws to keep 
them out of industry. When a situation gets too 
offensive we roll up our sleeves and nothing is 
too big to tackle. When children become a nui- 
sance roaming the streets we build more schools. 
In South Carolina not long ago a law was passed 
and although only 3500 children were removed 
from work it started an epidemic of school build- 
ing which has not yet been stopped. There is a 
new objection now to the Child Labor Laws. 
Some half-informed followers of the modern psy- 
chology are responsible. These camp followers in- 
sist that there are many children who have such 
poor intellects that they can never expect to ad- 
vance in their studies however much training is 
given them. It is a dangerous doctrine. Negroes 
and foreigners are especially exposed to these ar- 
guments. Some have gone so far as to claim that 
85 per cent of us are feeble-minded. I say, if 
this is true, give us a chance to make the most of 
such feeble intellects as we have. 

“It is up to social service organizations to see 
that all persons who are not imbeciles have every 
chance possible. I urge the Urban Leagues to 
contribute their encouragement and support to 
the ratification of the bill now coming up. It is 
not a Child Labor Law itself but merely a grant 
of power for Congress to pass a Child Labor Law. 
It is being opposed by the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and by the Manufacturers’ Association. We 
are called Bolshevists for urging it. What it 
means is simply that it will permit each child to 
develop the virtues of intelligence, sound health 
and industrial efficiency.” 

William J. Norton, President, 


National Conference of Social Work: 
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“Charity, like a drug, can be dangerpus as well 
as useful; unwisely applied it may destroy the fibre 
of the organism. ... As organizations increase 
they may become competitive and such duplication 
will result as to defeat effort, thereby doing more 
harm than good. . . . It is possible to be so con- 
sumed with building up a machine as to lay our- 
selves in danger of destruction by it. . . . We have 
been centering our attack, even in the matter of 
money raising, upon the known generous because 
it is easier, and leaving the unknown ungenerous 
te their own devices.” ; 

James Weldon Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People: 

“Perhaps there are those who feel that the two 
great national organizations, the National Urban 
League and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, are working a'ong 
different lines. After all, these lines converge into 
one point. The two organizations should supple- 
ment and complement each other. The problem 
with which we are all concerned is divided into 
two parts: Colored people of the United States 
must make themselves fit for all the common rights 
of American citizenship. “They must be economi- 
cally fit, educationally fit and morally fit, and no 
race can ever become great which is not strong 
physically. On the other hand, American Negroes 
must find a way to compel a recognition of their 
fitness when they are fit. One program is value- 
less without the other. For what use is fitness if 
one is not allowed to enjoy it? To be a good citi- 
zen one must have a good job. Within the scope 
of this the Urban League functions and this dove- 
tails into the second proposition. There are those 
who teach that all that is necessary is to become 
fit and automatically the matter of rights will 
take care of itself. Such miracles do not happen. 
If this were the case the problem would have been 
solved a generation ago. And again there are 
those who speak of abstract rights like gas in the 
air,—intangible. Material things cannot be main- 
tained except with abstract rights, A man owns 


ce in Cleveland, Ohio, December 2-5. 


a house, that is material. He has the right to 
have a good house, but he also should have the 
right to live in it when and where he wants it, 
and to know that it is his. ... There is no 
panacea for the race problem. . . . Though Ne- 
groes must carry the major portion of the respon- 
sibility they cannot do it all alone. There must 
be cooperation with the dominant majority. .. . 
The greatest obstacle to inter-racial cooperation is 
apathy, which is worse than hostility. There can 
be no real cooperation on two planes. . .. The 
Negro must maintain his self-respect. When I go 
South I have ridden in Jim Crow cars because it 
is the law. I point no finger of scorn at the Ne- 
groes who live in the South who ride in these 
cars, so long as when he goes into them he pro- 
tests in his soul that ‘this is not where I belong.’ 
I am concerned with the Negro’s keeping his own 
soul.” 

The discussions of the secretaries centered about 
internal problems, some of the results of which may 
be summarized briefly as follows: that in seeking 
membership for boards of the Urban League, em- 
phasis should be placed on the ability of a pros- 
pective member to be of service to the organization 
without regard to whether he is a paid social 
worker or not; that a way must be found to get 
the consent of Negro business men of social vision 
to serve on these boards, and that to obtain and 
maintain the interest of white board members they 
must be kept informed about Negroes and their in- 
fluence upon other members of the white com- 
munity utilized; that the national organization 
should develop a policy of decentralization of ac- 
tivities, building up the strength of the locals and 
at the same time centralize its activties through 
the coordination of national and local departenents ; 
that a national information service be supplied for 
organizations working in this field; that employ- 
ment service should be an important part of local 
industrial programs where properly functioning 
state and Federal bureaus do not exist; that in 
view of geographical differences no specific e&* 
forts be made to standardize local industrial work, 
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but that the National Industrial Department of 
the Urban League, just created, should function for 
the entire program; that this program should include 
transfer of workers from one point to another; 
cooperation of secretaries of organizations in addi- 
tion to the Urban League; monthly reports con- 
cerning work opportunities in various localities: 
the stimulation of better opportunities through ap- 
prenticeship; better types of training in southern 
industrial schools which fit Negro workers for 
northern industry; better relations between white 
and colored workers, both in open shops and in 


P ORK” is the great dynamo of world 

progress; and in America, which has 
taken its place in the forefront of the nations of 
the world, as a producer of both necessities and 
luxuries, and as a refiner of relationships between 
those persons who employ labor and those who, in 
the pursuit of labor, present themselves as pro- 
ductive umits in the greatest commercial and in- 
dustrial nation on the face of the globe, “Work” 
is the common problem of the industrial multi- 
tude, whose numbers view it from a dozen differ- 
ent angles. 

ComMon REMEDY NEEDED 

The adjustment of a common problem requires 
the administering of a common remedy, for the 
principles af Americanism call for representation of 
all classes in society, especially if that society is 
in the field: or in the factories; and the honest- 
to-goodnmess sincerity of the plan of the American 
Government knows no distinction between any 
people, who, by birth or by naturalization, have 
become entitled to all the rights, privileges and 
immunities promised by indisputable authority to 
acitizens of the United States of America. 

The majority of the American people are largely 
e in gainful employment. It is upon this 
class of our population that the problem of “work” 
rests most heavily; and within its ranks there re- 
poses a one-sixth part, known as the Negro labor 
group, as to which I had occasion, recently, to say 
to the Honorable Secretary of Labor: 

“The treatment of the problems confronting 
the Negro wage-earner should be an ‘heroic’ 
ome; for the theory of the survival of the 
fittest more quickly jeopardizes his future 
than it does the future of his fellow group 
workmen ; and the incidental ills of work rela- 
tionships beset the Negro wage-earner more 
harmfully than they do his racial competitive 
groups.” 

Opinions oF Lasor Vary 


This truth reminds me of the old-fashioned 
arithmetical problem, which ran along the fol- 





















trade unions, and enlistment of the aid of trade 
unions to this end; inclusion of Negro business 
men in the program with the idea of finding kinds 
and types of workers with necessary efficiency to 
handle all ranges of work; vocational guidance 
and practical cooperation with the United States 
Public Employment Service. 

Arrangements for the meetings were made by 
Mr. William R. Conners, Executive Secretary of 
the Cleveland Urban League, who was supported 
in these plans by his excellent staff and the as- 
sistance of other social workers and friends in the 
city. 


cA National Industrial Program 


By Karu F. PHIuips 


lowing line: “If twenty-five men, working ten 
hours a day can dig a trench 8 x 10, 160 rods 
long, in three days, how many men would be re- 
quired to dig the same trench in one day? Nowa- 
days, according to the expressed and implied trend 
of a portion of the general industrial opinion, this 
homely example would be changed to _ read: 
“If twenty-five men can dig an 8x10 trench, 
160 rods long, in three days, what would be 
the situation, in case these twenty-five men were 
COLORED MEN?” 

This ought not to be the case; but since it is, 
the question naturally resolves itself into one call- 
ing for solution. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 

A national industrial program, as I see it, must 
contain at least four planks. First, there must 
be Cooperative Association; Second, there must be 
Training; Third, there must be Placement Op- 
portunities; and Fourth, there must be Good 
Fellowship all around,—a fellowship which fastens 
its vision upon the quantity and quality of 
American-made goods, and resolves that their 
high standards must be maintained, regardless 
of the race or color of the man or woman, 
whose hands or whose brains contribute to produc- 
tion. 

When Negro migrants from the South answered 
the call of Northern industry and MADE GOOD, 
the law of demand and supply was the chief in- 
fluence upon their permanency. Many of them 
advanced into skilled places theretofore thought 
to be of impossible approach by Negro workmen; 
but even in the face of such pleasing results, here 
and there, there was no internal cohesion, racial 
or interracial, of sufficient strength and influence, 
both with employer and worker, to guarantee 
advancement and permanency of employment to 
a commensurate percentage of the migrant Negro 
group, as compared with others. I recall that 
the Department of Labor investigators made nota- 
tion of one large firm in the Middle West, which, 
in the twinkling of an eye, dismissed dozens of col- 
ored girls from what should have been reasonably 
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permanent employment. A more orderly dismissal, 
if necessary, would have been much to be pre- 
ferred. 

PERMANCY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Permanency of employment and advancement to 
the higher rungs of the industrial ladder would 
be among the objectives to be sought by the co- 
operative Association of the public, the employer 
and the employee. Furthermore, by similar means 
the job and the man could be kept upon friendly 
speaking terms from the beginning of training 
periods to actual placement. 

It may appear that this statement is long on 
theory but weak in practice; but the very fact 
that this Conference is being held with such 
a wide representation of different interests, all of 
which are anxious to humanize the relationships 
ot the worker and the employer, is proof that nowa- 
days, more than ever before, the American people 
are ready to come together to discuss means of 
safeguarding the interests of all. Inter-collective 
action for the common benefit of industry should 
appeal to both employer and employee. Unem- 
»loyment, prejudice, and misunderstandings spell 
lisaster to both, alike. 

As an example of governmental cooperation, I 
may state that in addition to the maintenance of 

national system of coordination of public employ- 
vent offices, the United States Employment 


Service conducts an_ industrial employment 
survey monthly, providing an accurate in- 
dex to employment conditions in the 48 


states of the Union, the leading 65 cities 
of major industrial importance, and 355 cities 
of minor industrial importance. The scope of this 
monthly survey covers the fluctuations in employ- 
ment in the 14 basic industrial groups as set up 
by the United States Census Bureau. Here is 
an interlocking of two governmental departments, 
for the welfare of the public. As barometers of 
employment they are accurate, picturing to em- 
ployer, employee and the public the industrial situa- 
tion in its completeness. 
DIFFICULTIES IN TRAINING 

In the past, training has been a spectre which 
has frequently discouraged Negro youth from mak- 
ing adequate preparation to enter the industrial 
occupations. Being especially trained in many 
cases, he has found but few employers who would 
buy his services. This has had a reactionary ef- 
fect, more than once; and people charged with 
furnishing proper training, either in the trade 
schools or through apprenticeships, have too often 
said to other Negro youth: “There is no use of 
your studying that trade, for when you have 
mastered it, you'll not find a job.” As a con- 
sequence, that youth became discouraged and gave 
up something special for something general only 
to have the call come to him in later years and 
find him unprepared. 

Negro youth who expect to enter industrial 
employment must be occupationally ambidextrous. 





They must carry a different trade in either hand— 
and be a specialist at each one. Personally, I hope 
the trade schools the country over will offer 
full curricula, and that a greater entrance will 
soon be available in the apprenticeships of every 
trade. As between the trade school and the 
apprenticeship, I think the greatest permanent 
good can be accomplished by serving apprentice- 
ships, with the trade or vocational school as an 
auxiliary. I am confident that fullest cooperation 
will be given by the departments of the United 
States Government, which deals in some way with 
the trade schools of America. In this way, surely 
we can drive a stronger wedge into training op- 
portunities, thus pointing the way to permanency 
of employment and reasonable advancement. This, 
I think, is an important need in any industrial 
program of national scope and application. 


PLACEMENT 

Placement, with its resultant avenues to perman- 
ency and advancement, is the culmination of the 
hopes and desires of the trained worker, no mat- 
ter what his race or color may be. It is place- 
ment on the job which puts the final test of ami- 
cable industrial relationships squarely up to the 
employer and the employee, and which calls 
for an industrial good fellowship that will meet 
the ideals of the American theory of all men up and 
no men down. It is in the field of placement that 
Christian feeling or selfishness, as the case may be, 
put their mark in the industrial forehead of the 
workers. When the gates of employment are 
left ajar for one type of labor and closed to an- 
other, American efficiency is the final loser. 

During the past year, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, directed from Washington and 
with sub-offices in the principal cities of the 
country, has placed approximately 2,000,000 
workers, and not once was the color scheme 
brought into the transition of a jobless man into 
one with a pay envelope in his hand. It was 
simply a case of bringing the man and the job in 
touch with each other. The figure was probably 
a small one in comparison with the country’s em- 
ployment business; yet, it was an achievement which 
was accomplished for the public and at slight ex- 
pense. Not one cent was collected from either em- 
ployer or worker for the service rerfflered. 

To my mind, a national industrial program calls 
for a placement system which shall be as nearly 
universal, in method, as possible. The perfection 
of such a system may require much study and ex- 
perimentation by a committee of experts; but, 
surely, there is a means whereby the demand for, 
and the supply of, labor, according to occupations, 
may be brought to an honest balance, through the 
joint counsel of employer and worker. 

Just what part the Government, the State, 
the public, the employer and the employee shall 
have in solving the placement question is a matter 
which is open for solemn and serious consideration. 
The whole scheme, though, must be founded upon 
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the principle of Service to all concerned, without 
one whit of selfishness or prejudice. And through 
it all there must appear the doctrine of service by 
the people, of the people, and for the people; for 
America’s industrial standing should know no 
color line; nor should it favor the stronger over 
the weaker. ‘‘Work”’ is “Work” and the lessons 
of industry through the period of the World War 
must not be laid upon the table of disuse. 


Good fellowship must abound between the 
dispensers of jobs and the applicants therefor. And 
this good fellowship must be comparable to the 
sentiment so beautifully expressed by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, the ardent Christian poet of years 
ago, who wrote: 

“Not what we give, but what we share; 
The gift, without the giver, is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 


Something New Under “Ghe Sun 


By Gustavus ApoLPpHus STEWARD 


HE National Negro Business League, or- 

ganized in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1900 
by the late Booker T. Washington, celebrated its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary with a Silver Jubilee 
in Chicago last August. During its entire exist- 
ence the annual sessions of the League have usually 
attracted from different parts of the country besides 
the inevitable functionaries, a scattering of business 
and professional men on vacation, teachers about 
to return to their schools, a few wandering minis- 
ters, newspaper men and curiosity hunters, with 
here and there a woman burning with desire to 
“Show the world” how to run a store, cafeteria, 
beauty parlor, or what not. The larger portion of 
the attendance, however, has always been composed 
of people resident where the annual gathering hap- 
pened to be held. Thus the organization has 
furnished an assembling point for individuals of 
widely separated interests, pursuits and habits, 
who seemed rather to be in search of some momen- 
tarily absorbing diversion than greatly concerned 
with business. The organization, therefore, rapidly 
gained a reputation for being everything but a 
business one. Nevertheless, those who attended 
it listened to lengthy programs, crowded with 
addresses by speakers chosen apparently because 
of some outstanding material achievement. In ad- 
dition, hours of free discussion took place, . persons 
from the floor giving rapturous accounts of their 
various enterprises, much after the manner of a 
Methodist class meeting, often so carried away with 
their own enthusiasm in the telling that palpable 
exaggeration® of their accomplishments was dis- 
cernible. All in all the League may be said to 
have functioned hitherto largely as a social body, 
its chief value being what is called inspirational. 
The practical results of this annual outlay of time, 
energy, and money have remained unrevealed. 

It was only natural, therefore, that a body with 
so large a name and with such large possibilities 
should finally be brought sharply up against a 
wall of criticism. ‘Time was when mere talk and 
noise, a waving of flags and a shouting of huzzas, 
would satisfy the most ardent convention-going 
person. Nowadays when the grand and fulsome 
preliminaries have been had and the last madly 
gyrating orator has passionately saluted the elements, 


people search for results. After many effusive 
years of inspiration, those who followed the 
League's activities began to ask just why is the 
Business League, and what does it do? These 
inquiries became embarrassingly specific. Soon the 
League was called on to tell what it was doing, 
first, to meet the charge of those critics outside 
the race, who, composing the stragglers from the 
ranks of an increasingly tired and drained philan- 
thropy, joined the race’s ever-present calumniators 
in stating that Negroes evince ungratefully very 
little or no capacity for self help. Secondly, the 
League was pressed to explain why an organization 
whose very name implied encouragement of business 
growth among Negroes was without influence in 
promoting new commercial ventures, forwarding 
those already established, or succouring those 
about to fail. 





Such criticism—and it was widespread, increasing 
and insistent—demanded an answer. ‘Those who 
believed in Dr. Washington’s vision of racial 
cooperation, were the first to admit the reasonable- 
ness of the public’s attitude toward the League. 
They saw that if it was to justify its continued 
being, if it was to have any right to seek the 
support of those to whom it had heretofore ap- 
pealed, it must inaugurate at once a program not 
only promising, but producing, concrete and con- 
structive results. A new movement was thus 
begun within the League. 


The first step in this new movement was the 
formation of the National Negro Finance Corpora- 
tion, chartered in 1924, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, and with offices at Durham, 
North Carolina. It is a cooperating agency, or 
subsidiary of the Business League, and has for its 
president, Dr. R. R. Moton, the principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, who is also president of the 
League. Mr. C. C. Spaulding, president of the 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which is advertised as the largest Negro insurance 
company in the world, is its vice-president, as 
well as Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Business League. 


The purpose of this financing company is set 
forth in its own announcement as follows: 
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“Its program is to provide working capital 
for individuals, firms and corporations; to seek 
and point out new opportunities for profitable 
efforts; to create and develop a market for 
listing, exchanging, buying and selling Negro 
securities; to help make contracts and connec- 
tions that are mutually profitable; to organize 
our individual and corporate interests so that 
they will function in such a way as to bring 
about a new birth of confidence and assure 
economic independence; to create and propa- 
gate a nation wide spirit of cooperation, 
coordination and consolidation; to give the 
largest possible opportunities for participation 
in directing, managing and controlling corpo- 
rate investments, as well as sharing fully in 
their profits; and to foster and advance by 
every legitimate means consistent with good 
business, the financial and commercial de- 
velopment of Negroes.” 

If this purpose seems vague and too inclusive, 
a few cases illustrating how such a body might 
have been of incalculable benefit in the past, and 
indicating its further service, may clarify it. 

A life insurance company, profitable and progres- 
sive, the pride of its local Negro organizers and 
of all those who knew about it, was put up for 
sale. Another insurance company, owned and 
controlled by Negroes, bought it with money ob- 
tained on a short term loan. When this loan 
matured, the purchasing company found itself 
without ready funds. It was given insufficient time 
to secure them. Its creditors pressed it. The 
insurance department, having jurisdiction, ordered 
it to sell. Though a friendly company then 
made the highest bid, it was sold to an enemy com- 
pany, greatly to the chagrin of those who had 
founded it, those who had patronized it, Negro 





C. C. Spaulding 








Dr. R. R. Moton 


insurance men throughout the country, and the 


general public. Incidentally, the first purchasing 
company was held to blame for its ultimate pass- 
ing into enemy hands. Had there existed ready for 
service a supply of money like that which the Na- 
tional Negro Finance Corporation contemplates, 
the loss of this business would have been avoided. 

A bank in which Negroes of a certain southern 
city took great pride was obliged to close its 
doors because its assets were tied up in long term 
paper, said to be amply secured. There was no 
agency which could take over this paper and furnish 
ready cash for its clamoring depositors. Its affairs 
now, two years after the event, are still in process 
of liquidation. To prevent this calamity, with its 
accompanying misery and loss of confidence, all 
that was needed was quickly available cash. It is 
within the purpose of the Finance Corporation to 
be prepared for just such an emergency. 

Again, a fraternal organization which included 
a large membership of Negroes, which owned 
buildings in several cities, managed a bank, 
operated a printing establishment, sold insurance 
and engaged in many lines of helpful effort, sud- 
denly collapsed because of the alleged mismanage- 
ment of its finances by certain of its 
officials. Its ruin dragged down into 
despair many unfortunate widows and _ small 
wage earners whose savings had been systematically 
turned over to the fraternity. Confidence of Ne- 
groes in their own people was almost remedilessly 
shaken by this happening, and the name of the 
fraternity is little more than a by-word in certain 
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communities. In spite of whatever defalcation may 
have taken place, the order still possessed valuable 
real estate and equipment, and money at the 
time would have done immeasurable good. A 
Finance Corporation during the distress which 
followed this catastrophe would have been a true 
savior. 

The wreckage of Negro enterprises, individual 
and corporate, from the famous Freedman’s Bank 
to the latest gasping, greasy, little eat shop, has 
cluttered and obstructed the path of his progress 
for the past half-century. Any organization that 
will undertake to clear the track ahead is an 
economic godsend. To avert not only such crises 
as above indicated, but to launch new commercial 
efforts, as well as to render aid to those already 
begun, is the idea back of this most recent and 
only national financial venture among Negroes. 

The need of an organization like the National 
Negro Finance Corporation is apparent. The 
social and economic status of the Negro has ad- 
vanced so marvelously during the past twenty 
years that he is ready to establish and operate 
large businesses. Large undertakings, however, 
can be begun only when sufficient credit can be had 
to finance them. Owing to the peculiar social 
make up of America, a black man seeking credit 
does not receive the same generous consideration as 
a white man in the same case. If the Negro then 
is to manage large businesses he must increasingly 
depend upon himself to finance them. Emphasizing 
this point, Mr. Frederick C. Howe, former Com- 
missioner of Immigration, who attended the or- 


ganization meeting of the National Negro Finance 
Corporation, had this to say: 


“Credit is a vitally important item in busi- 
ness. Usually one’s credit bespeaks his busi- 
ness standing. The amount of credit the 
Negro commands is not in proportion to his 
property holdings and bank deposits. The Ne- 
gro must be in a position to get credit. In the 
realm of business the Negro must learn to rely 
first on himself to achieve economic indepen- 
dence the same as other racial groups.” 


The National Negro Finance Corporation will 
meet the situation as described by Mr. Howe. 
Thus, through its first excursion into the world 
of finance, the National Negro Business League 
hopes to demonstrate that it is no longer merely 
a vehicle for social intercourse, but a practical 
business organization, studying the problems of its 
constituents and using its best endeavors to solve 
them. By the same token it also hopes to silence 
its critics, giving them positive proof of the Negro’s 
wholesome capacity for self help by the financial 
bulwark the Finance Corporation will erect to pro- 
tect businesses owned and managed by Negroes. 
And as it succeeds, it may be worth while to re- 
member that for this practical achievement, the 
inspiration—unhallowed term!—came from Booker 
T. Washington, whose Business League perhaps 
had to use the last quarter of a century in educat- 
ing, or irritating, Negroes to the point where they 
would demand of it more than oratory and the 
exchange of amenities. 


“6he Jnter-Racial Forum 


Martha Gruening in the New York World: 
“There has probably been a degree of sincere 
tolerance as well as a large admixture of snob- 
bishnss and cowardice in our readiness to absorb 
the Southerner’s point of view about the Negro. 
No doubt many Northerners have believed the 
claim reasonable on its face, if one does not know 
the facts, that he ‘knows the Negro’; but the net 
result of our tolerance toward him has been the 
worst of intolerance, oppression, and cruelty for 
several million colored people. Why not, just to 
strike a balance, transfer a little of our intolerance 
to the white Southerner and of our open-minded- 
ness to the Negroes?” 


* * * 


From the General Education Board in the 
Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun: “A more cordial 
relation between the races has followed in the 
wake of educational progress. Nothing, indeed, 


is of fairer promise than the awakened interest 
of the whites in the 
schools.” 


improvement of Negro 





Glenn Frank in the Century: “I find it difficult 
to believe that Jesus, the Jew, flouted his own race 
in order to flatter the Nordics. And although my 
own ancestry has been, for as many generations 
as I have been able to trace it, white, Protestant, 
and Nordic, I cannot quite concur in the present 
attempt to convert Jesus into a mere press agent 
for the Pilgrim fathers.” 


* * * 


Baltimore Sun: “There are approximately 
100,000 negroes in this city. They must have 
homes in which to live. If they preferred to live 
in the slums and in insanitary surroundings, the 
white people of Baltimore could not permit them 
to do so without running the risk of pestilence 
and epidemics of diseases. “There is no denial of 
the fact that invasion of white blocks by negroes 
is, at times, a great hardship on white property 
owners. For the time being it may seriously 
diminish value of a home in which the white 
owner has invested his life savings. When the 
block becomes a black block, values, we believe. 
are not only restored, but are apt to be enhanced.” 
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Colored Pupils Lead in Savings 

HE Independent Order of St. Luke, that has 

stood for sixty years as an example of thrift 
and industry for our people throughout the entire 
country, takes great pleasure in the report that the 
Negro pupils have led in the Public School Sav- 
ings for the first month of the schools. 

The News-Leader was kind enough to print 
the following comparative figures: 

First reports on the savings record of the city 
schools show that Providence Park, a colored school, 
is leading the whole system with 100 per cent of 
the pupils having deposits. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, another colored school, is second with 98.8 
per cent depositors. 

Chimborazo is leading among the white schools 
and is third on the list with 98. George Mason, 
colored, has 85.8; Nathaniel Bacon, white, has 85. 

The score of the colored schools is announced 
as follows: 

Armstrong, 48; Webster Davis, 51.7; Buchanan, 
87.6; George Mason, 85.8; Navy Hill, 66.2; 
Baker, 70; Moore, 59.6; Monroe, 46; Sidney, 
16.5; Booker Washington, 98.8; Providence Park, 
100; Dunbar, 46. 

The reporter in the Times-Dispatch the follow- 
ing day took much time and patience to praise the 
white schools that reached 98 per cent. He stu- 
diously left out the Negro schools that had one 
hundred per cent. He did not fail, however, to 
list the Negro schools that fell lowest in the rating. 

Richmond, Va., ST. LUKE’S HERALD. 





“It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More 

T Ain’t Going to Rain.No More” is the title 

of a popular song that is constantly on the 
lips of every youngster in Augusta, but it has 
not been heard so often for the last eight or ten 
days. It has rained and rained some more, so the 
kiddies decided to quit singing, “It ain’t going to 
rain no more.” 

This song was sung many years ago by colored 
people who are now elderly. It belongs in that 
class known as “Folk Songs.” It was used in 
a dancing game something like the “Virginia Reel.” 


Pot-Pourri 








The boys and girls stood in two long lines, part- 
ners facing each other. There was always a boy 
who did not have a partner and by the rules of 
the game, he must steal another’s partner. And 
so the game went on, this one and the other one 
stealing partners. All the while the refrain, “Tain’t 
going to rain no more,” sung to a medley of words. 
rang out upon the air. One of the questions asked 
in this song long, long ago was, “What did the 
rain crow say to the frog?” ‘“Tain’t going to rain 
no more.” 

A. W. Wimberly in the 

Augusta, Ga., HERALD. 





Pity Sympathy, on the Level 

HE white man and the black man must ge: 

together. With this thought in mind, the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has started 
a drive for Negro membership in that body. Sev 
eral worthwhile business men have joined. A 
committee from the Chamber of Commerce met 
a group of business men this week in one of the 
assembly rooms in the Knights of Pythias Build- 
ing. It was a meeting with a purpose. If the 
contacts being formed by white and colored busi- 
ness men maintain the standard set this week, great 
benefits will flow therefrom. 

Unlike other inter-racial groups, there was no 
pity or sympathy expressed—it was on the level. 
One of the speakers put it something like this: 
The Negro doesn’t want any pity. He rather 
resents it. He doesn’t desire anybody's sympathy 
nor does he need it. But the colored man does 
want to be on the level. He is human and craves 
a man’s chance, that is all. 

The reason for the failure of some inter-racial 
groups is the type of men who are placed on these 
bodies. Often they are selected because they hold 
some quasi public office. They do not represent 
the thought nor the interest of the Negro group: 
therefore, the dominant group gets the wrong 
impression of the real thinking going on among 
the colored people. It results in the white peo- 


ple getting an idea that all the Negro wants is 
Sometimes the selection is made with 


charity. 
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the hope that those selected will conform to a set 
policy already established. In other words, certain 
people cannot afford to run contra to the desires 
of their masters. Therefore, they are unable to 
speak with authority for the colored group. 

The Chamber of Commerce is making the right 
contact. It is a business proposition pure and sim- 
ple. There is no direct returns in dollars and 
cents—no politics. 


Philadelphia, Pa., TRIBUNE. 
Equal Division of Labor on the Wharf 


Y the terms of the new wharf labor agree- 

ment, an equal number of white men and 
Negroes will hereafter be employed in loading and 
unloading ships at Galveston, Texas City, and 
Houston. Speaking for Galveston, the agreement 
is of greater moment than might appear on the 
surface. It applies a timely corrective to a con- 
dition that probably would have grown more un- 
satisfactory if allowed to continue unregulated. 
As The News understands it, the readjustment was 
dictated more in the interest of the general pub- 
lic than of the master stevedores. No question of 
relative efficiency was involved. It was simply 
a matter of bringing about an equitable distribu- 
tion of the enormous pay roll controlled by em- 
ployers of wharf labor. Se important is this source 
of local income, compared with Galveston’s popu- 
lation, that it reaches back into every channel of 
retail trade. The general consequences of the 
new arrangement are too well understood to re- 
quire detailed discussion. For the past several 
years, about 65 per cent of longshore labor has 
been done by Negroes. 

Several complications have heretofore stood in 
the way of this realignment. That they have at 
last been overcome is no small tribute to the fair- 
ness of all parties concerned in the negotiations. 
Both the Negro and the white locals were called 
upon to make concessions. For the Negroes it 
required a surrender of about 15 percent. The 
white unions gave up the distinction they have 
hitherto drawn between the loading of cotton and 
other classes of freight. That was primarily a 
concession to the employers. It simplifies the 
conduct of stevedoring operations, since the same 
local will hereafter handle cotton and other cargo. 
The number of locals has been reduced from four 
to two. 

It should be a source of gratification that rela- 
tions between employers and employees are sufh- 
ciently cordial to permit a readjustment of this 
scope to be brought about without friction and with 
no interruption of work. 


—Galveston, Tex., NEWS. 


Cross Currents 


The Contemptuous Wizard 
Columbus, O., Oct. 2.—William Joseph Simmons, 
founder and former emperor of the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, addressing the Knights of the Flaming 





Sword here last night, said in answer to a charge that 
he had sold out the Klan: 

“Did I sell you out?” he asked. “No. I could have 
done it three years ago and you would never have 
known. For selling you out I could have been Presi- 
dent of the United States, have had a million dollars 
in cash and $25,000 a year expenses, but I didn’t be- 
cause I would rather have been a supreme monarch 
than President.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

* oe 


The Rival Moonshiners 

Under the caption, “Negro Killed in Race Fight,” 
the New York Evening Post published on October 15th 
the following item: 

Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 14—One negro is near 
death and another dangeroulsy wounded as a 
result of a fight between ten negroes and fifteen 
white men in the outskirts of the city last night. 

The trouble is laid to rivalry in moonshining. 

. . * 


Caught 
(From a Chicago Newspaper) 

“Three youthful bandits invade Hotel Herman and 
hold up big crap dice game in which twenty-five dele- 
gates to national convention of Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Association are indulging, and escape with $1000 


stakes.” 
* > > 


One God, One Race, One Society 

From a_ two-column full-page advertisement of 
“Foresters of America,’ Dept. 315, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—‘“in the New York World”: 

WANTED: Honest men who want true FRIENDS 
—only white men over 18 and under 50, believers 
in one Deity, need apply. 

. . * 


An Explanation 
A Klan sympathizer in the Syracuse, N. Y., Post- 
Standard: “The phrase ‘white supremacy’ does not 
mean that the Negro’s citizenship will be taken from 
him. It means that the white race is, and always has 
been mentally and morally superior to the colored race. 
That does not mean that we always will be: it’s up 


to us.” 
“ee 


The Way to Replace the Migrants, Gentle- 


men, Is to Replace Them! 

From a speech delivered by the Hon William H. 
Wilkes, head of the department of Mines, Manufac- 
tures and Agriculture of Arkansas, as reported in the 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Recorder of October 27, 1924: 

“I feel that the exodus of negroes from some 
sections of the state makes it necessary that some- 
thing be done to replace them. Naturally, the way 
to replace them is with substantial folks who will 
become permanent home-owning citizens. I feel 
that the immigration bureau is the proper agency 
through which to bring these people into Arkansas.” 

o 7 o 


The Latin Peril 


No better exposition of the dangers this country ex- 
poses itself to when it lets down the immigration ropes 
and admits promiscuously Italians, Greeks, Spaniards, 
French and other Latin peoples has yet been promul- 
gated than this brilliant, grandiloquent utterance from 
The Standard, an organ of the Ku Klux Klan: 

“Today everyone knows the mental nature of 
cause and effect, and that one cannot witness hor- 
rible scenes or be mentally a participant in cor- 
rupt and degraded situations without receiving a 
poisonous taint. Grand opera is one more of the un- 
American alien influences centered in New York 
in which Roman Catholics dominate, as composers, 
librettists, singers and impressarios.” 
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More About Dialect 


NOTE in your admirable editorial article in the 

September number, a subhead “Negro Dialect,” a 
passage which you ascribe to Mr. Edgar P. Billings 
of North Carolina. The passage follows: 

“There has been such a popular demand for 
Negro stories that pseudo-dialect writers, tak- 
ing advantage of the demand and usurping the 
field, have sent forth impressions of Negro char- 
acter which are utterly false, and the always 
unsuspecting public has accepted the false for 
the genuine; since the false have had such a 
wide-spread circulation, the public has been 
wrongly educated. ... This incorrect educa- 
tion unless soon checked .will become both uni- 
versal and permanent.” 

This passage you quote approvingly, and later point 
to Mr. Cohen as being at least among the notable 
offenders. 

Mr. Cohen is, I feel bound to acknowledge, a speak- 
ing example of a bad artist; but has he, do you think, 
any encouragement or opportunity to do better work? 
You criticize only his dialect, but the plot, the inci- 
dents and the characters of his tales are all equally un- 
believable and could not prove in the smallest degree 
convincing even to the least critical of his readers. His 
popularity is not due to any extraordinary success in 
deception, but to the fact that what he has to offer is 
exactly suited to the mood of the public that he serves. 
Mr. Cohen serves his public not in the capacity of an 
educator, but of an entertainer. What his public is in- 
terested in is not an elaborate and sympathetic por- 
trayal of Negro life, which might give play to the 
creative faculty, be susceptible of the finer touches of 
artistry, and exhibit a worthy literary technique, but 
a burlesque of the subject which, to gain approbation, 
must be neither matter-of-fact, pathetic, witty, nor 
humorous, nor in any degree true to life, but baldly, 
and even boisterously, ridiculous. In fulfilling this 
demand, it is not the public, but Mr. Cohen who is 
being victimized by being compelled to prostitute his 
art to pander to a depraved public taste. 

Whether Mr. Cohen knows anything of the Negro 
or not, he certainly knows that the grotesquely impos- 
sible episodes and characters of his creation are ut- 
terly preposterous. I should be quite willing to be- 
lieve that he is heartily ashamed of them, but he 
knows that if he did better work there would be no 
market for it. The reason there are not more meritori- 
ous stories of Negro life is not that Mr. Cohen and 
writers of his kind are perverting or obstructing an 
existing demand, but that no demand exists. 

In making these remarks I do not, of course, intend 
any hostile criticism of your able and scholarly article. 
On the contrary, I have seldom, if ever, read an 
editorial article for which I felt more genuine admira- 
tion or which I found more informing. What I am 
calling attention to is the inversion of cause and effect 
which characterizes one of the principal statements of 
a passage which you use with apparent entire confi- 
dence. It is true that you do not specifically indorse 
the error, and it in no way affects your own conclu- 
sions; but it is an error so often made and so seldom 
challenged, that it seems worth while to protest. 
Lucius Scott, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Gardner’s Philosophy 
Sir: 

Will you not correct the wrong impressions which 
these continual allusions to me are making? 

My original letter was addressed to Mr. C. Bascum 
Slemp, Secretary to the President. In this letter I 
enclosed clipping that referred to the nomination of 
Doctor Roberts in an uncomplimentary way, or in fact 
saying “now would be a good time to run in a lot 
of Negro candidates.” 

I made no personal reference to our brother Roberts. 
But I said to Mr. Slemp that, if in his judgment he 
thought it considerate to use a part or the whole of 
my communication, he was at liberty to do so. What 
happened? Mr. Slemp evidently placed the whole 
thing before the President, who, upon certain reflections, 
decided to make political stock of it. In his reference 
to the communication the President not only presumed 
that I had offered a suggestion as to the kind of politi- 
cal action he should take, but in his treatment of the 
whole subject he took my references upon the general 
political situation, especially in Oklahoma, rather too 
personally. My whole attitude was that of a critic 
saying something worth while impersonally. 

This aspect of the case was so pointed to a 
Newark editor who has been quoted in the Literary 
Digest, that he pointedly referred to me as having 
placed a sort of stepping stone before the President 
in order for him to come out and get the admittedly 
“affected colored vote.” Our President has alse re- 
ferred to his answer to me in one of his speeches 
as pointing out in his own language to _ be 
quite what he should desire to say to all the colored 
people everywhere, at this time at least. But what our 
brother Coolidge says on the Constitutional rights 
of citizens all might well say. I say them. I do not 
think anyone of sound mind has aught to say against 
the Constitutional Law. As a whole this law is so 
wisely written that we are delighted with its provi- 
sions, altho we are going to be compelled to peaceably as- 
semble and, from time to time, petition Congress for 
a redress of our grievances. 

In this connection may I invite your attention to a 
few facts which your readers might weli consider? The 
Republican Party of today is not the political party of 
Lincoln. Lincoln stood for neither political nor social 
equality of the two groups as recent attempted amalga- 
mation suggests. He understood the necessity of 
segregation; he advocated even colonization outside 
the continental limits of the United States, and added— 
at another time—that he would have to keep the 
vote. So, for magazines and papers thruout our land 
to deliberately falsify the things for which he stood 
and to cunningly speak of our monied Republicanism as a 
product of Lincoln desire or thought is, to say the least, 
intolerable. 

If we have a race problem, is it not better to get 
together now and talk over the better ways of adjust- 
ing our political differences? Is it not wise to speak 


of Repatriation for the surplus Negro? Is it not a very 
prudent thing to advocate deportation of every alien? Is 
it not self-protection to segregate and jail the chronic crim- 
inal, and finally exile him? Does any tax money go to a 
jail or an asylum for the chronic criminal? 
Charles F. Gardner, 
Fort Hamilton, New York. 
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Defining the Negro Problem 
By Asram L,. Harris, Jr. 


A Review of Society and Its Problems—An Introduction 
to the Principles of Sociology—By Grove S. Dow, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Publishers, New York City. 
(With special reference to the treatment of The 
American Race Problem.—Chap. 1X.) 


te this book of twenty-six chapters Mr. Dow presents 
what he considers the fundamentals of sociology. He 
has essayed the positivistic and concrete approach to the 
study of social phenomena. The obvious value of this 
method is that it enables the student to grasp more 
readily concepts which appear vague and obtrusive when 
detached from the world of life—from individual and 
group experience. 

The book begins with a chapter on “The Nature of 
Sociology,’ aiming at a description of the relationship 
between sociology and other sciences. Such a chapter 
is already hackneyed and trite to persons versed in 
sociologic lore. It is a work of an introductory nature, 
however, and it has a place because of its simple presenta- 
tion of the content and scope of sociology as a science. 
A similar chapter by Blackmar and Gillen is better 
written and gives the beginner firmer grasp of the 
affinity which links sociology with kindred sciences. 
The author displays some discernment of the complexity 
of the social process by expressing disinclination in 
abscribing a single factor as the cause of the social 
problems he analyses. But neither is this pluralism nor 
objective attitude maintained steadfastly throughout 
the text. 

Part II of the book comprises discussions of popula- 
tion and its attendant problems, immigration, eugenics 
and heredity, urban migration, the race problem, ete. 
The author’s treatment of heredity and eugenics is not 
as comprehensive as might be desired. For example, 
recent biological discoveries which have definitive bear- 
ing upon certain social ills—instance mental defectives— 
so conspicuously absent that their omission seems due to 
deliberate exclusion rather than to the author’s ignorance 
of them. Detailed discussions of heredity and environ- 
ment emanating from sociologists of this generation 
should embrace much of the data gathered by leading 
psychological and clinical laboratories. These findings 
are available and society is entitled to much less un- 
biased deduction than have been made hitherto. 

Parts III and IV are devoted, respectively, to the 
“Evolution of Social Institutions’ and an “Analysis of 
Society.’ Chapter X of the former is a study of the 
evolution of the family and some of its modern prob- 
lems. 

The author may be rightly censored for superficial 
thinking in more than one chapter. But nownere, per- 
haps, does he abandon scientific approach so recklessly 
as in Chapter IX on “The American Race Problem.” 
The abundance of statistical data compiled in this 
chapter is not sufficiently voluminous to eclipse a sub- 
conscious Nordicism. It is upon this chapter that a more 
detailed criticism will be focused. 

According to Professor Dow, the Negro in the South 
has not rushed to the city but has remained in an almost 
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The admission that 


unvarying proportion on the farm. 
there has been a slight movement to the smaller towns 
does not compensate for the under-estimation of tendencies 
in the Negro population focalized by the migrations of 


1916 and 1922. A survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture shows that southern Negro farmers are 
migrating to the urban communities of both North and 
South. During the decade 1910-20, 135,000 Negroes 
moved to cities in the South Atlantic States and about 
the same number to cities in the East-North Central States. 
During the same decade the urban population decreased 
by nearly one-fourth of a million, or 3.4 per cent. A 
treatment of the Negro population movements which 
does aot consider these changes caused by the exigencies 
of manufacturing and agricultural processes and the 
consequent urbanization of the American population as 
a whole, is faulty. Corollary to the increase in number 
of Negroes in the North has been a similar increase 
in Negro industrial wage-earners. The Department of 
Labor estimates that in five years the number of Ne- 
groes in manufacturing and mechanical trades has in- 
creased 255,389, of which increase 37,016 are women 
The same report estimated that Negroes engaged in 
personal and domestic service had decreased 57,642. Yet 
Professor Dow's a priori analysis find that the Negro 
in the northern cities is able to obtain employment only 
at menial jobs (page 161). 


That there are more mulattoes in the northern and 
western cities the author attributes to no less a senti- 
mentality than the adventuresomeness and_ restless- 
ness which they inherited from their white forebears. 
If restlessness is a property peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon, 
it would not be at all illogical for Professor Dow 
to designate as mulattoes the nearly 500,000 Negroes who 
have migrated from the South in the past three years. 
This seems a covert attempt on the part of the author 
at reintroducing the moribund innate superiority myth 
of the mulatto, predicated upon the inherent superiority 
of white man. The hereditarians and Professor Dow 
to support his implied belief in this aspect of biologic- 
determinism must explain why the greatest percentage 
of superior Negroes is found in Ohio where the per- 
centage of mulattoes is 35.2 while the Negro population 
of Michigan which is 47 per cent mulatto has fewer 
superior Negroes. Were Professor Dow's hypothesis 
valid, Michigan with the highest percentile incidence of 
mulattoes in any state should have the greatest percentage 
of superior Negroes. The analogy might be carried far- 
ther: Louisiana with 21.4 per cent mulattoes has a median 
intelligence score for Negroes of 19.01 while Pennsyl- 
vania with 19.2 per cent mulattoes has a score of 37.32 
per cent; New Jersey with 15.8 mulattoes has a score of 
35.31 while Alabama with 16.7 per cent mulattoes scores 
only 10.25 and Georgia with 17.3 per cent mullatoes scores 
only 9.88. These results of the Army Intelligence Tests 
undoubtedly prove confounding to the Nordics when 
they note that the Negroes of Ohio registered a median 
of 49.28 while the native white stock of eight Southern 
States registered an average median of merely 42.55. 
The facts which explain these phenomena are not so 
obscure as to baffle painstaking inquiries. A survey of the 
educational conditions of the states mentioned above, shows 
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that those with the lowest scores have the poorest public 
school facilities, most poorly paid teachers, greatest 
amount of illiteracy, and fewest schools. 

In an effort to account for so-called “negroid” char- 
acteristics, heredity is again appealed to. These the 
author explains as having evolved under the selective 
process of an African environment. “The Negro” to 
quote Professor Dow, “was not compelled to use much 
ingenuity or to tax his intellect to any great extent to 
provide a living so his mental powers did not develop.” 
Ergo, the Negro is docile, lazy, indifferent to the fu- 
ture, superstitious, non-purposive in thought and possesses 
a predisposition to crime and immorality. Improvidence 
and shiftlessness can hardly be attributed to the Negro 
as a racial inheritance in the light of the author's own 
statement of the Negro’s half century of material and 
cultural progress. 

A few absurd contradictions appear. A sentence in 
“Impossible Solutions” reads: “We may admit that the 
crossing—ewhite and black crossings—might not be dis- 
advantageous, physiologically—altho the writer personally 
doubts it.” (Page 183). Previously he states, “Biologi- 
cally the crossing of the strains of a race as a rule has a 
beneficial effect and the mixing of the colored and white 
races is no exception.” (Page 182). Or again: “The 
mulatto is in nearly all cases illegitimate—very seldom 
being born in wedlock.” (Page 183). In another place he 
refutes himself: “The increase in mulattoes is probably 
not the resuit of any increase in immorality, but is due 
rather to the gradual seeping of the white blood through 
the whole black population.” 

The trend in Negro education, according to the author, 
is away from higher learning. This is as it should be, 
for industrial education is one of the solutions to the race 
problem. Had Professor Dow stopped to consider the 
large annual increases in the student bodies of such in- 
stitutions as Howard, Fisk, Lincoln, Virginia Union, and 
Morehouse Universities, as well as in the “white” univer- 
sities, and the increase in graduates from reputable pro- 
fessional and technical schools both at home and abroad, 
he could by no means have produced such a fallacious 
generalization. Vocational guidance and industrial edu- 
cation are by no means to be deplored. However, the 
imputation that identity with a certain race group fore- 
dooms one to pursue cooking, farming, or canning po 
matter what his aptitudes and potentialities may be— 
is accepted with frank question. Professor Dow's treat- 
ment of the race question is a classic example of the 
American student’s proneness to separate for special 
treatment certain illusory Negroid traits, the causation 
of which is sought by fashioning a highly questionable 
psychological and social relationship between aboriginal 
African and the American Negro. 

All in all “Society and Its Problems” abounds in ma- 
terial for sociological study. Manipulated by a skilled 
teacher, it might prove highly supplementary to a more 
theoretical social psychology. 


Vegro Elementary School Teacher in 
West Virginia 

By Joseph S. Price, with Preface by F. C. Sumner. 

The West Virginia Collegiate Institute Bulletin, 

Series 11, No. 3, Sept. 1924. 

SIGNIFICANTLY beneficial attribute of the Ne- 

gro’s increasing racial consciousness is the de- 
veloping practice on the part of trained Negroes of 
applying the methods and standards evolved for the 
various aspects of social life to the Negro racial group. 
In the field of industry, Booker Washington was the 
oustanding leader who “fitted” the Negro in the spirit 
of the times—a spirit more intense following its revival 
after the sudden interruption caused by the Civil War. 
In the fields of fiction, dramatics, business, mortality, 





and education, the Negro versed in the technique of 
scientific treatment has turned to the promising sphere 
of Negro Life as the opportunity to develop more skill 
in his field and as the opportunity to compare accu- 
rately the Negro group with the other groups. An 
interesting contribution of this sort in the field of educa- 
tional surveys and teacher-training is “The Negro 
Elementary School Teacher in West Virginia.” 

Using 300 replies to a questionnaire filled out by 
teachers in attendance at the 1922 summer session of 
the West Virginia Collegiate Institute and at the two 
#922 meetings of the West Virginia Negro State 
Teachers’ Association, the author essays to assemble 
some meaningful statistics respecting the Negro ele- 
mentary teacher of West Virginia. Thus, the composi- 
tion of the teaching staff is studied in terms of age, 
sex, estate, physical defects, place of birth, choice of 
teaching as one’s life work, in and out-of-State school 
attendance, social stock, and lodging conditions. A 
study of their training shows that 95 per cent are 
graduates of four-year high school courses and 58 per 
cent are graduates of approved normal schools. Other 
problems surveyed are those of appointment, tenure, 
certification, salary, equipment, and supervision. Thus, 
the average (mean) tenure is 8.46 years and the aver- 
age (mean) salary is $1009. In all, six chapters, to- 
taling 100 pages, are given to the presentation of the 
problem, the method, the statement and interpretation of 
results, and the practical application. 

The study bears some significant relations to the field 
of education. Not only is education more and more an 
experimental science based, in many instances, upon 
surveys of this general nature, but much of the work 
is being done by teacher-training institutions and De- 
partments of Education in our colleges and universities. 
The West Virginia institution falls in line and offers 
a stimulating suggestion as it presents this survey of 
the actual situation in that state. Again the teacher 
and her qualifications are the subject of study as they 
have well been in the case of the work done by the 
Carnegie Foundation and by Anderson and Farmer in 
Wisconsin. 

On the critical side of the subject might well be 
proffered the reaction that the study seems a bit super- 
ficial and over-inclusive. Instead of taking each item 
and giving both the statistical results and the interpre- 
tation in one presentation, the author takes one chapter 
to give all the statistical facts collected and a second 
to offer some explanatory and interpretative comment 
on the findings in each case. Not only does the reader 
suffer from the lack of a complete and forceful presen- 
tation of each type of factor surveyed but the additional 
comments of the second chapter, many of which are both 
enlightening and very opportune, lose their effect with 
the tables absent. Again, the large number of factors 
observed with the small number of cases (varying from 
84 in occupation of mother to 200 in previous educa- 
tional training) suggests the probable advantage of a 
more restricted study made on a more thorough basis. 
In the matter of statistical arrangement, improvement 
could well be made with the statistical tables by con- 
fining each table to a single item or pair of related 
items rather than assembling a group of small miscel- 
laneous facts in a single table. These problems of sub- 
ject and arrangement are significant items of considera- 
tion in a scientific educational study intended to stand 
the test of technique as well as to present valuable 
results. 

All in all, the study is a worthy contribution. It is 
deserving of the considerate approval of all persons 
interested in teacher-training and of the group of stu- 
dents interested in the scientific treatment of Negro 
education. Not only the information respecting the 
elementary teacher of West Virginia, but the sugges- 
tion of the fruitful opportunity ever present to the 
student of Negro education make this survey signifi- 
cantly valuable. 

H. Councill Trenholm. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 
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To Mrs. Elise McDougald has come the signal dis- 
tinction of being appointed to the position of assistant 
principal of Public School No. 89 of New York City. 
Born and trained in New York City, she met part of 
the requirements for eligibility for this position by 
teaching eight years in the elementary schools, No. 11 
and No. 89, Manhattan. This, together with neces- 
sary graduate work in the science of pedagogy and proof 
of skill in executive work made it possible to take the 
four examinations for the position. In the light of the 
new viewpoint on education, knowledge of the facts 
within the narrow confines of the academic class 
room, would not augur success for an administrator in 
the immense and difficult public schools of New York 
City. Sympathetic understanding of the economic and 
social problems influencing the lives of the children is 
vital. Mrs. McDougald entered social work, after re- 
signing as a teacher, in the capacity of assistant indus- 
trial secretary of the N. Y. Urban League. She served 
as assistant placement secretary at Manhattan Trade 
School, endeavoring to point the way for greater service 
from that school to its colored students. In 1918, the 
lack of facts about the colored woman worker in New 
York City compelled Mrs. McDougald to seek aid in 
having a survey made. She interested the Womens’ 
Trade Union League first and with its help, secured fi- 
nancial backing from the war-time funds of the Y. W. 
C. A. This survey was published under the caption 
“New Day for the Colored Woman Worker.” She next 
acted as head of the woman's department in the U. S. 








> 
Roland Hayes 
(From drawing by Francis Holbrook ) 


Labor Department's employment bureau in Harlem, and 
after the signing of the armistice went back to work with 
children in the hope of helping them at the most criti- 
cal and constructive periods in their lives. Oppor- 
tunity to do this was offered her by the Henry Street 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. For one year, the 
vocational guidance bureau was financed by this com- 
mittee. The pioneer work was established by them and 
in the second year, it was taken over by the Board of 
Education and continued for six years. This work of 
counselling young graduates of the elementary schools, 
Nos. 119, $9, 5, showed how hopeless is training only, if 
no opportunity follows. With this conviction, Mrs. Mc- 
Dougald brought about the interest of the Board of Su- 
perintendents and the U. S. Department of Labor in a 
joint survey of the occupations open to men and women 
(colored) in New York City. The facts secured in this 
exhaustive study, the school end of which was made by 
Mrs. McDougald, has been of vital import to the super- 
intendents of schools in planning new courses in new 
schools and has prevented the practical carrying out of 
policies based upon lack of information about Negroes 
im New York. Beside the detail work of supervising 
the plans of 500 children a term, Mrs. McDougald ac- 
cepted active work with the following committees: The 
North Harlem Vocational Guidance Committee, the 
Trade Union Committe for Orgaizing Negro Workers. 
Committee for Equalization of Opportunities for all 
children of the Teachers’ Union Auxiliary, 
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Mrs. Elise McDougald The North Harlem Community Forum and is Chair- 
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man of the Committee (General) on Vocational Guid- 
ance for High School Students of the Alpha Kappa AI- 
pha Sorority. 

Roland Hayes is now an institution. His concerts have 
swiftly become the classic example of the power of art 
over the barriers of race. His last New York appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall on November 28 was simply 
another such demonstration. That vast auditorium was 
filled before him and down to the narrow passage strip 
behind him on the stage. His voice, still that flawless 
blend of his racial gift and artistic perfection, has 
made and holds friends for the Negro such as no other 
brief single contribution has been able to accomplish. 
Deems Taylor, music critic for the New York World, 
said of this performance: “Care Selve” as he sang it 
last night was Haendel as Haendel should be sung, 
and his interpretation of Wolf's “Auch Kleine Dinge” 
was one of the most exquisite examples of pure liede: 
style that I have ever been privileged to hear.” 

He has brought new life to the spirituals and a pro- 
founder appreciation of them generally. At the con- 
clusion of the program no one stirred. It was neces- 
sary after three encores to put out the lights as a final 
signal that the performance was over. Such is his 
triumph. 

7 . . 


The National Urban League had added to its staff 
as Extension Secretary, Mrs. Harriet Shadd Butcher 
of Washington, D. C. A graduate of Smith College, 
A.B., 1905, a graduate student in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, a teacher at Howard Univer- 
sity for one year and at the Dunbar High School for 
seventeen and a half years, Mrs. Butcher brings to her 
new post a quite thorough educational background and 
a most engaging personality. She is the daughter of 
the late Dr. Furmann J. Shadd, Washington physician, 
for many years Secretary-Treasurer of the Howard 
University Medical School, and of Mrs. Alice Parke 
Shadd, formerly a teacher in the Washington public 
schools. 


Mrs. Butcher will carry on an educational program in 
connection with the League's activities and will assist 
in spreading the Urban League idea by personal inter- 
views, in conference and at public meetings. 


THE PEOPLE’S FINANCE CORPORATION 


After being established two years the People’s Fi- 
nance Corporation of St. Louis has increased its capi- 
tal twice and now has a capital and surplus of $250,000 
The institution, which was the first industrial loan bank 
established among Negroes in this country, uses the 
same system as a “Morris Plan” Bank. There are over 
750 stockholders, the largest number of any financial 
institution in the United States operated by colored 
people. One outstanding feature is a savings depart- 
ment which was opened last year. The annual business 
came to approximately one half million dollars, and a 
15 per cent dividend has been declared this year. Last 
year 10 per cent was paid. 

The new home of the People’s Finance Corporation 
at the northwest corner of Jefferson and Market Streets 
will be ready for occupancy by May, 1925. The build- 
ing represents an investment of approximately $150,000. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year at the last regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors: Charles E. Herriot, Pres.; J. E. Mitchell, Vice- 
Pres.; W. H. A. Barrett, Vice-Pres., George W. Buck- 
ner, Vice-Pres. and Manager; George H. Anderson, 
Sec’y,; Edward L. Grant, Asst. Sec’y; E. L. Harris, 
Treas; D. W. Bowles, Chairman Finance Committee 
and Counsel. 








George W. Buckrer 


THE MAN WHO MAKES THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


The structure of inter-racial work has one firm pillar 
in the patient and undemonstrative researches of Monroe 
N. Work, Editor of the Negro Year Book, to which 
source many thousands owe their balanced judgments 
on the race question. 

The 1925 edition of the Negro Year Book, which 
will appear in the early spring, is designed to be the 
most comprehensive edition of the Book which has been 
published. Every section has been revised and will 
cover the three years, 1922 to 1924. Special attention 
has been given to the political conditions, to the situa- 
tion in Africa, to the review of books relating to the 
Negro and to the attitude of the Negro to the various 
phases of the problems which have, during these three 
vears, been most acute. Mr. Work was one of the 
first of the present school of research students in Negro 
life. In 1902 he received from the University of Chi- 
cago, the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy and in 1903 
the degree of Master of Arts, in Sociology. His thesis 
for the master’s degree was “Negro Real Estifte Hold- 
ings in Chicago.” This attracted widespread attention 
and brought forth many comments from the press 
throughout the country. He showed that the first 
owner of property on the site of what is Chicago was 
a San Domingan Negro, Baptist Roint De Saible, who 
settled there as an Indian trader about 1790. The first 
position held after graduation from the University of 
Chicago was with the Georgia State Industrial College 
as Professor of History and Education. This position he 
held for five years. In 1908 he went to Tuskegee 
Institute and established the Department of Records 
and Research. The results of the work of this depart- 
ment are embodied in the Negro Year Book, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1912. This publication has 
become a standard authority on matters pertaining to 
the race. 

Mr. Work is a member of the American Negro 
Academy, the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, the American Sociological Society, the 
American Economic Association, the National Geographic 
Society and the Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. His annual reports of lynchings are the recog- 
nized authority on this subject. 


+ >. . 


Louis A. Hamilton, a personnel worker at the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, reported at the Urban 
League Conference that in their plant were 185 colored 
employees, of which number 157 were employed in the 
foundries and the majority of these on piece work, 
averaging about $6 per day. They have 49 houses for 
colored employees, three, four and five rooms, with 
bath, light and gas, renting for $12, $15 and $18 per 
month, respectively. They have set aside buildings for 
their use for church work, social, educational activities, 
etc. A band has also been formed and instrumental 
music is taught to any of the employees who desire to 
learn it. 


Monroe N. Work 
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The New Negro Judge 


Judge Albert B. George, who has the distinction of 
being the first Negro Judge elected by popular vote, was 
ushered into office with great demonstration. Although 
it has been deftly suggested in certain Chicago news- 
papers under the representation of reporting probable 
action, that he be assigned to the Negro residence area 
for Negro cases, it has been announced by Chief Justice 
Olsen that the new judge will preside in the Divorce 
Court before being sent in turn to the other Municipal 
Court offices. 


Social Progress 


Mr. George B. Fout, for eight years Personnel Di- 
rector of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company at 
East Youngstown, Ohio, in a summary of his experience 
with Negro labor for the Ohio State Welfare Confer- 
ence, discloses a steady and reasonably permanent en- 
trenchment of this new labor in certain types of North- 
ern industry. His foremen state that the last two years 
have shown a decided improvement in industrial habits, 
and, quite apart from this, no more striking testimony 


of their increased fitness is necessary than the cold 
figures of employment which he cited. 

In Col. 
1917 there were employed in this plant 13628 568 
1918 13494 712 
1919 12909 747 
1920 12076 1433 
1921 9056 945 
1922 10500 2033 
1923 1o120.— «1827 





1924 On Sept. 31 there were employed.... 11360 1996 

Whereas in 1917-18-19 the number of Negroes hired 
was 8 per cent of the total, in 1920-21-22 it was 20 per 
cent and in 1923-24 it was 40 per cent. The inference 
which Mr. Fout draws is that chances for emnlovment 
are greater today for this type of labor in the «tee] 
industry than at any time previous. The Company has 
attempted to approach the question of Negro labor with 
caution and study. The Personnel department is well 
developed and designedly in more or less intimate re- 
lations with the workers, giving aid and direction in 
their personal problems when this is needed, and apply- 








ing to all the processes of their work rigid measure- 
ment. Through the Safety department it develops that 
for the years 1921-1923 the rate among Negroes for 
accidents is 2 per cent higher than for other English 
speaking employees, but about 4 per cent less than the 
rate for foreigners. (so per cent of the employees are 
English speaking and 33 per cent of this number are 
Negroes). The Negro workers actually receive a larger 
per cent of first aid service and take a longer time 
for recuperation. They show a smaller percentage of 
savings accounts than the foreign workers, and 2 per 
cent of them are buying homes. 

- . . 

The decline of lynching during the past five years is 
cited by James Weldon Johnson, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Ne- 
groes in a recent report: 

The average number of lynchings per year for thirty 
years prior to 1919 was 107; the recent figures were: 


a . —— one 83 
RID. saiiscincipiescioiomnanen sushciacegnalaion 65 
1921 . - 64 
1922 . aa 61 
DD knccnsecirniies eurseveconavenseoee —a 
1924 (to October 25) ican ere 9 
This decline he attributes to the campaign against 


this practice in which the Association has taken a lead- 
ing role, spending in one concerted effort to have enacted 
the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, $50,000, holding 2,500 mass 
meetings and distributing facts concerning this evil 
throughout the world. 

> . 

Here is one of the classic examples of racial stamina, 
in “Mother” Prader, now a ward of Saint's Home 
Church, Los Angeles, California, the span of whose 
life encompasses a vast panorama of historical events 
and almost the entire struggle of our republic to its 
present position of world leadership. She has just 
passed her 120th birthday. Born in South Carolina, 
reared among the Creole families of Louisiana, she is 
acquainted with the Spanish, French, English languages 
and the Creole patois. She went to California in 1889. 











“Mother” Prader 
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Figures compiled and presented by the National Negro 
Business League at its recent Silver Jubilee celebration 
in Chicago presents the measurable progress of Negroes 
trom 1900 to 1924 in the divisions adopted by the Negro 
Year Book as follows: 





Gain in 
Economic Progress 1900 1924 25 Years 
Homes owned —_ 390,000 660,000 270,000 
Farms operated .......... 790,000 1,000,000 210,000 
Businesses conducted 20,000 65,000 45,000 


Wealth accumulated.... $300,000,000 $1,700,000,000 $1,400,000,000 


Educational Progress 





Per cent literate.......... 56 80 24 
N colleges and nor 

aml SCROOES ccccesccccesse 400 500 100 
Students in public 

schools 1,577,000 2,000,000 423,000 
eachers in all schools 28,000 45,000 17,000 
School property for 

higher education ...... $15,000,000 $30,000,000 $15,000,000 
Expenditures for edu- 

cation momma  Geanensed $32,000,000 22,000,000 
Raised by Negroes for 

their education ...... $900,000 $2,000,000 $1,100,000 
Religious Progress 
No. of churches .......... 33,000 45,000 12,000 
No. of communicants.. 3,100,000 4,800,000 1,700,000 
No. of Sunday schools 31,000 46,000 15,000 
No. of Sunday school 

UEED. cccsnessenmsncnntnnmnes 1,450,000 2,250,000 800,000 
Value of church prop- 

erty edeieintiidacuiaisina $45,000,000 $90,000,000 $45,000,000 


According to figures presented at the Jubilee celebra- 
tion, there are now more than 20,000 Negro women 
engaged in business enterprises, while in professional 
service the Negro is represented as follows: Over 2,000 
theatrical performers; 50 architects, 2 women; 259 ar- 
tists, sculptors and teachers of art, 108 women; 315 
authors, editors and reporters, 44 women; 19,671 clergy- 
men, 228 women; 207 chemists, 8 women; 1,063 college 
presidents and professors, 496 women; 1109 dentists, 35 
women; 145 designers and draftsmen, 35 women; 946 
lawyers, judges and justices, 3752 musicians and teachers 
of music, 507 photographers, 3430 physicians and sur- 
geons, 184 technical engineers, 3341 trained nurses, of 
which 3199 are women. 

. * * 


More white boys are born each year than Negro, 


while more Negro girls are born each year than 
white, according to a report recently issued by the 
Census Bureau. As against 1062 white boys born in 


1922, there were in the six years between 1917 and 
1922, 1033 Negro boys born in 1918, the highest per- 
centage achieved by the race so far. 


7 > > 
Morgan College, a Negro institution of Baltimore, 


Md., is endeavoring to raise $500,000 for buildings and 
vital endowment. 
. * . 

Julian D. Rainey, a young Boston attorney, has been 
added to the faculty of the Suffolk Law School of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Rainey received his training at the College 
of the City of New York and at Harvard. He is a 
member of Council for the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. 

* 7 . 

rhe Stee! City Banking Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just celebrated its fifth anniversary. The manage- 
ment reports resources for the company to the amount 
of $1,110,290.65, and a surplus and undivided profits 
of $31,468.55. During its five years it has done a 
business of more than seven million dollars. 

. * 7 
accomodate 150 


A new boys’ dormitory which will 
Manual 


boys has been erected at the Bordentown 
l'raining School at a cost of $200,000 
> 

If one wants an insight as to the actual effects of 
the Negro migration from the South, let him compare 
the taxation returns for 1923 and 1924 for the state 
of Georgia alone. In 1923 Negroes in this state paid 
taxes on property valued at $48,233,541. In 1924 the 
tax returns were based on property valued at $46,223,- 
248, a difference of over two million dollars. 








Capt. Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the South 
Pole, and Paul W. O. Cardozo, native of Lagos, Nigeria, 
West Africa, and a student in Teachers’ College, 
Hampton Institute; from a photograph taken recently 
when the explorer spoke in Ogden Hall on “The Dis- 
covery of the South Pole.” 





Capt. Amundsen and Paul Cardoza 


The Endowment Fund of Tuskegee-Hampton under 
novel arrangement will receive $2,000,000 from George 
Eastman of the Eastman Kodak Company. These 
schools are conducting a $5,000,000 drive. This is the 
second large contribution received, an earlier one of 
$1,000,000 having been made by the Rockefeller Fund. 


se 


J. B. Duke, tobacco magnate, has just established a 
trust fund of $4,000,000 for certain charitable and 
educational purposes in which is included the Johnson 
C. Smith University of Charlotte, N. C. This school 
was formerly known as Biddle University. 


The musical revue, “Dixie to Broadway,” featuring 
the inimitable Miss Florence Mills which made such a 
notable success in Chicago, descended upon Broadway 
and threw the New York critics into an unbroken 
chorus of praise. Alexander Woolcott referred to it as 
a “Rhapsody in Brown.” The lisp of Mr. Nit's artful 
dancing he thought was rhythm itself. Miss Mills, thinks 
E. W. Osborne of the Evening World, “Is the lithe and 
nervous embodiment of the song and sorrow and the 
pathos, and the rich comedy of her race.” The danc- 
ers are masters of small and rhythmic sounds, “buck and 
wing versifiers’; the rat-a-tat of their soft toed shoes 
is “syncopated rain.” The revue is easily the best 
production of its type to find its way to Broadway and 
is still playing to large audiences. 


* * * 


The Ethiopian Art Theatre, Inc., plans to erect a 
Theatre and Art School in Harlem and to the end of 
increasing their building fund, gave a recital at the 
Renaissance Casino, December 7th, assisted by a number 
of interested artists who contributed their services. The 
program drew upon a wide diversity of talent. The 
plays presented by this school have given promise 
of interesting possibilities. Mrs. Anne Wolters is di- 
rector of the school. 
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BUFFALO FRIENDSHIP HOME 

On October 26th, Bishop Adna Wright Leonard for 
mally dedicated and opened the new Buffalo Friendship 
Home, located at 300 Jefferson Avenue, in Buffalo 
New York, for colored girls passing through or perma- 
nently located in the city. This is the fourth such 
home in the country, the others being in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, all under the auspices of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and offering a happy safe home for 
girls away from home. 

Mrs. Viola B. Wheeler is Superintendent of the Buf- 
falo Home and associated with her is Mrs. M. C 


Smith. 
“Dho’s Who? 
5 : 

Frederick J. Libby is Executive Secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War which has its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

* * 7 

Lillie Buffman Chace Wyman of abolitionist heritage 
has contributed to numerous magazines including Atlanti 
Monthly, Short Stories, poems and historical sketches, 
the latest of which is “Gertrude of Denmark.” 
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Karl F. Phillips, successor of Phil H. Brown, Com- 
missioner of Conciliation, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 

>. . > 

Herbert Adolphus Miller, Professor of Sociology, Ohio 
State University 

> > . 

Isabelle Eberhardt was born in Geneva although of 
Russian ancestry. She spent the last part of her life 
disguised as a man living in North Africa with the 
drabs where she wrote considerable of the life around 
her. None of her writings were collected and published 
until after her death 

. . > 

Gustavus Adolphus Steward is a magazine writer 
a member of the staff of the Supreme Life & Casualty 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 

> > * 

Gwendoly Bennett, member of Writers’ Guild of New 
York, now an instructor in the Art Department, Howard 
University 

> > >. 

Esther Popel is a teacher of French and Spanish at 
Shaw Junior High School, Washington, D.C. and a Phi 
Beta Kappa 














A reconstruction clinic has been established in Har- 
lem for the investigation and use of physiotherapy ap- 
pliances and methods as aids to regular medical and 
surgical treatment. Dr. Binga Dismond, former Uni- 
versity of Chicago athlete of national fame, is re- 
sponsible for the idea and the clinics are called the 
Dismond Reconstruction Clinics. 

Interesting results have been obtained in the treat- 


ment of recent and ancient injuries, sprains, frac- 
tures, etc., infectious diseases and abscesses, as well 
as nervous disorders In rickets, malnutrition and 
early tuberculosis, the much talked of Ultra-violet lamp 
is made use of. There is also a Turkish bath and an 
electrically driven vibrator-masseur for reducing weight. 
Iwo graduate nurses, Miss A. C. Carlisle and Miss 
Marie Thompson, are in charge of the treatments. 





